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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


1 . 1  Execut ive  Summary 

The  Airborne  Tratfic  Situation  Display  (ATSD) ,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  a  concept  for  providing  Advanced  Radar 
Traffic  Control  System  (ARTS)  information  in  the  cockpit, 
processed  to  place  the  equipped  aircraft  at  the  center  of 
a  heading-up  display.  Other  aircraft  are  displayed  with 
identification/altitude/ground  speed  data  tags  and  in  proper 
relationship  to  navigation  routes,  fixes,  and  the  equipped 
aircraft.  This  executive  summary  lists  the  objectives  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  one-year  effort  and  the  FAA  two-year  Phase 
I  and  II  efforts,  summary  conclusions  reached  in  analyzing 
both  Phase  I  and  II  data,  suggested  additional  simulation 
studies,  and  closes  with  suggestions  to  the  reader  who 
desires  more  details  on  various  aspects  of  the  ATSD  evalu¬ 
ation  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  effort  were  to 
develop  an  ATSD-equipped  flight  simulator  corresponding  to 
the  Boeing  707  jet  transport,  and  use  it  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  an  ATSD  on  safety,  efficiency  and  capacity  in 
the  third  generation  arts  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  system 
environment  and  to  optimize  the  display  configuration  and 
operational  procedures  by  conducting  basic  tracking,  ATC 
procedural,  and  spac.'.nu  tests.  A  digital  computer  was  used 
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to  solve  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  subject  aircraft, 
simulate  movement  of  other  aircraft  in  Boston’s  Logan 
International  Airport  terminal  area,  operate  the  ATSD  and 
two  sets  of  flight  instrument  displays,  and  process  the 
experimental  data  on-line. 

The  objectives  of  the  FAA  Phase  I  continuing  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  ATSD  were  to  complete  the  optimization  of  the 
display  configuration,  tc  evaluate  its  use  in  a  discrete 
address  communication  environment  and  in  enhancing  safety 
by  enabling  pilots  to  monitor  traffic  and  participate  more 
actively  in  normal  and  abnormal  terminal  area  ATC  operation 
including  2,500  foot  closely  spaced  independent,  parallel 
runway  operations.  in  addition,  the  evaluation  was  to  be 
structured  so  as  to  uetermine  whether  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  pilov  assurance,  i.e.,  awareness  resulting  from 
having  the  ATSD  in  the  cockpit  was  measurable,  and  what 
effect  its  presence  would  have  on  pilots  being  willing  to 
accept  2,500  foot  spaced  parallel  runway  operations. 

The  objectives  of  tJ  .  FAA  Phase  II  ATSD  evaluation 
were  to  determine  if  the  "pilot  assurance"  value  of  the 
ATSD  and  the  pilot's  ability  to  detect  gross  System  errors 
could  be  improved  over  the  findings  in  Phase  I  by: 

•  Deleting  the  pilot's  unfamiliar  "inner  loop" 
spacing  task. 
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•  Making  the  simulation  more  realistic  by  adding 
a  second  crew  member. 

9  Providing  a  finer  scale  on  the  AVf.D  for  the  closely 
spaced  phase  of  approaches. 

Increasing  pilot  simulator  and  ATSD  familiarization 
and  adding  conflict  detection  training. 

#  Providing  computer-generated  alarms  of  potential 
conflicts . 

In  addition,  the  effect  on  pilot  assurance  and  his  ability 
to  detect  gross  errors  was  to  be  determined  when  "radar  and 
imperfect  navigation  noise"  is  added  to  other  aircraft 
appearing  on  the  ATSD. 

The  more  important  of  the  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  analysis  of  Phase  I  and  II  simulation  results  and  prior 
research  appear  below: 

1.  The  ATSD  is  a  positive  aid  to  the  pilot  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  separation  during  his  approach 
to  the  outer  marker,  and  the  precision  is  better  than  with 

5 

current  methods. 

2.  Delegating  the  final  merning  and  spacing  task 
to  a  pilot  having  the  ATSD  reduces  controller-pilot 
communications  and  controller  workload. 

3.  While  not  totally  effective  in  assisting  the 

pilot  to  detect  and  avoid  blunders  in  terminal  area  operations, 
the  ATSD  is  more  than  an  adequate  replacement  for  the  voice 
party-line  controller-pilot  communication  link. 
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4.  The  ATSD  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  pilot  in  flyiny 
in  the  terminal  area  aria  results  in  increased  assurance 
because  he  is  continually  oriented  during  extensive  radar 
vectoring  and  because  he  is  aware  of  other  aircraft  operations 
in  his  vicinity. 

5.  Many  pilots  felt  the  ATSD  gave  them  the  confidence 
to  fly  independent  2,500  foot  spaced  parallel  approaches. 

6.  Nearly  all  pilots  noted  an  increase  in  workload 
due  to  tha  ATSD,  but  a  large  majority  of  those  questioned 

on  the  subject  felt  that  *  he  benefits  out-weighed  the  increased 
workload. 

From  the  above,  one  can  d* aw  the  general  conclusion 
that  although  the  ATSD  is  not  envisioned  as  a  mandatory 
device,  it  does  orfer  advantages  to  pilots  flying  in  high- 
density  areas  and,  therefore,  the  simulation  program  should 
be  continued  to: 

0  Improve  its  utility  in  detecting  and  avoiding  worst 
case  blunders  in  independent  parallel  runway 
operations . 

•  Explore  its  application  to  airport  surface  navi¬ 
gation  and  control. 

0  Determine  the  reduced  joriyituainal  separations 
pilots  would  find  acceptable  under  Instrument 
Meteorological  Conditions  (IMC)  if  the  preceding 
aircraft  can  be  seen  clearing  the  runway  on  the 
ATSD  and  assuming  wake  turbulence  is  not  the 
limiting  factor. 
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•  Explore  combining  d.igiti?ed  weather  radar  in¬ 
formation  on  the  display  to  improve  the  pilot's 
ability  to  navigate  around  severe  weather. 

Readers  desi’-l^g  more  detailed  information  will  find 
additional  background  in  section  1.2  and  a  more  extensive 
discussion  of  the  conclusions  in  section  1.5  and  in  Chapter  5. 
More  details  of  the  Phase  I  effort  will  be  found  in  section  1.3. 
Phase  II  is  discussed  in  sections  1.4  and  5.1,  and  in  Chapter  2. 
The  ATSD  format  and  the  cockpit  simulation  facility  are  treated 
in  sections  1.6  and  1.7  respectively.  A  postulated  complete 
ATSD  system  is  described  in  section  l.P.  Chapters  3  and  4  and 
the  Appendix  go  into  great  detail  on  the  statistical  analysis 
of  the  data  and  will  be  useful  primarily,  to  human  factor  method¬ 
ologists.  Chapter  5,  however,  will  be  of  interest  to  thos^ 
locking  for  more  information  on  the  Phase  I  and  II  results  and 
on  the  conclusions  that  are  presented  in  this  first  section. 
Unless  the  reader  has  read  earlier  reports  on  the  ATSD,  it  is 
recommended  that  he  read  Chapter  2  before  studying  Chapter  5. 

1 . 2  Background 

Vne  basic  idea  of  presenting  an  onboard  pictorial 
display  of  traffic  information  is  not  new.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  early  as  1946  by  RCA  in  their  TELERAN  program.^"  In 
1963,  the  FAA  conducted  simulations  using  a  cockpit  display 
(Sluka,  1963),^  and  more  re'-tntly  in  1966,  an  effort  to 
provide  televised  radar  pictures  for  pxlots  was  tested 
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in  the  Boston  area  under  vlie  direction  oi  the  FAA."  These 
prior  investigations  showed  that  definite  advantages  for 
the  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  system  could  be  derived  from 
such  information,  but  that  the  attention  span  required  to 
derive  enough  information  from  a  rather  poor  quality  of 
display  was  too  high.  What  these  initial  efforts  lacked 
was  the  ability  to  provide  the  essential  elements  of 
information  about  traffic  in  an  easily  discernable  format 
for  quick  interpretation  by  the  pilot.  The  advent  of 
computerized  radar  tracking  systems  in  the  terminal  areas 
and  computer  generated  displays  now  overcomes  this  previous 
drawback  with  symbolic  and  alphanumeric  presentation  of 
traffic  information  in  an  appropriate  format. 

One  approach  to  the  presentation  of  this  information 

4 

is  presented  by  Bu3h  et  al  (1970}  where  it  is  assumed  that 
an  Airborne  Traffic  Situation  Display  (ATSD)  could  be  devised 
that  would  make  portions  of  the  NAS/ARTS  (National  Airspace 
System/Autoraated  Radar  Terminal  System)^computerized  data 
base  available  to  the  air  crew  by  an  omnidirectional  broad¬ 
cast  of  traffic  information  throughout  the  terminal  area. 

This  information  would  be  received  by  ail  aircraft  equipped 
with  an  ATSD  and  onboard  processing  would  be  performed  to 
present  a  symbolic  representation  with  either  a  north-up 
or  heading-up  display  format. 


In  July  of  1970,  under  'J.S.  Air  Foret  contract,  the 
M.I.T.  Lincoln  Laboratory  initiated  a  one-year  effort  by  a 
consortium  of  on-campus  research  cjroups  consisting  of  the 
Electronic  Systems  Laboratory,  the  Flight  Transporation 
Laboratory,  and  the  Man-Vehicle  Laboratory  to  evaluate 
the  potential  usefulness  of  displaying  selected  ARTS  data 
in  the  cockpit  and  the  effect  that  the  availability  of  such 
information  would  have  on  terminal  area  procedures  and 
capacities.  The  ATC  functions  that  could  beneficially  be 
delegated  to  the  cockpit  were  to  be  specified,  as  well  as 
the  optimum  way  of  utilizing  airborne  displays  in  implementing 
these  functions.  To  carry  out  this  program,  the  consortium 
developed  an  Air  Traffic  Situation  Display  (ATSD) -equipped 
fixed  base  flight  simulator  corresponding  to  the  Boeing 
707  jet  transport.  An  Adage  AGT-30  digital  computer  was 
interfaced  with  the  cockpit  and  used  to  solve  the  equations 
of  motion  of  the  subject  aircraft,  simulate  the  movement 
of  other  aircraft  in  the  terminal  area,  create  the  ATSD 
and  two  flight  instrument  displays,  and  process  experimental 
data  on-line. 

Tests  were  run  on  the  simulation  facility  tc  evaluate 
the  operational  value  of  the  ATSD  in  a  realistic  environment, 
mociele  '  on  the  airspace  structure  of  Boston's  Logan  Inter¬ 
national.  Typical  tasks  were  sequencing,  merging,  spacing 
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in  trail,  following  route  structures , and  conveyor  belt 

tracking.  A  basic  evaluation  of  the  concept  was  completed 
5 

by  Imrich  in  1971  with  initital  indications  that  the  ATSD 
coul  ;  increase  spacing  accuracy  and  decrease  response  time 
in  emergency  conditions.  In  addition, the  ATSD  extended 
the  senses  of  the  pilot  to  permit  nearly  Visual  Meteorological 
Condition  (VMC)  operational  approach  rates  under  Instrument 
Meteorological  Conditions  (IMC)  and  reduced  radar  controller 
workloads  significantly  by  increasing  pilot  participation 
in  ATC  functions.  Other  studies  by  Anderson  examined  the 
effect  of  different  display  formats  on  pilots'  scan  workload 
and  ability  to  follow  other  aircraft  in  trail. 

Following  the  one-year  program  for  Lincoln  Laboratory, 
the  Office  of  Systems  Engineering  Management  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  sponsored  a  six-month  Phase  I 
investigation  of  the  use  of  the  ATSD  as  a  traffic  monitor 
in  busy  terminal  areas  to  increase  pilot  assurance.  Twenty 
professional  pilots  were  exposed  to  a  set  of  typical  normal 
and  abnormal  terminal  approach  situations.  Three  basic 
communications-display  modes  were  employed:  party-line  and 
no  ATSD,  party-line  with  ATSD,  and  discrete  address  with 
ATSD.  The  level  of  pilot  assurance  was  determined  by  their 
detailed  knowledge  of  each  situation  as  measured  in  stop- 
action  quizzes  and  by  their  ability  to  detect  conflicts. 
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Workload  or  the  degree  of.  difficulty  the  pilots  experienced 
in  acquiring  relevant  information  about  the  situation  was 
also  regarded  as  a  component  of  assurance.  Specific  problem 
areas  emphasized  in  the  test  scenarios  were  simultaneous 
approaches  to  closely-spaced  parallel  runways,  blunder 
detection  and  resolution,  and  providing  a  "picture"  for  the 
pilot  when  discrete  address  data  links  replace  current  ATC 
party-line  communications.  All  of  the  Phase  I  tests  employed 
single  subjects  and  involved  an  j.n-trail  spacing  task.  No 
conflict  detection  training  was  given  to  this  group  of  subjects 
prior  to  testing.  deport  FAA/EM-72-3  by  Howell  documents 
the  results  of  the  Phase  I  effort. 

An  extension  of  this  work,  designated  as  Phase  II, 
has  investigated  tne  effects  cf  adding  a  second  crew  member, 
providing  computer-generated  alarms  of  potential  conflicts, 
pilot  training  in  conflict  detection,  and  using  one  second 
instead  of  four  second  position  updates.  In  addition,  the 
in-trail  spacing  task  was  eliminated  in  the  Phase  II  test 
series  and  irregularities  added  to  target  motion  to  make 
the  scenarios  more  realistic.  Only  the  discrete  address 
communications  mode  with  an  AT5D  were  employed  in  these 
tests.  A  side- task  measure  of  crew  perceptual  workload 
was  also  included  in  supporting  experiments.  Twenty-four 
professional  pilots  participated  in  the  Phase  II  tests. 
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X .  3  Summary  of  Phase  I  Work 

This  section  is  based  on  and  supplements  the  back¬ 
ground  yiven  in  9ectior,  1.2. 

Whether  or  not  the  pilots  can  maintain  separations 
with  an  ATSD  depends  largely  on  the  type  and  quality  of 
information  that  the  pilots  have  about  their  position 
relative  to  navigation  route  segments  and  fixes  and  other 
aircraft.  To  evaluate  the  information  transier,  Howell 
( 1 9 72 ) 7  in  Phase  I  undertook  a  set  of  simulation  studies 
to  determine  the  type  of  information  that  the  pilot  has 
with  respect  to  his  navigation  and  traffic  situation  within 
the  terminal  area.  The  information  the  pilot  has  about 
his  own  aircraft  and  those  surrounding  him  would  seem  to 
be  of  significant  interest,  and  to  our  knowledge,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  a  quantitative  study  has  been  undertaken 
of  the  subject.  Phase  I  evaluated  the  information  transfer 
with  four  combinations  of  the  following  display/conimunication 
factors : 

ATSD  vs .  no  ATSD 

Party-Line  vs.  Discrete  Address  Communications 

Each  factor  has  two  levels.  A  combination  of  one  level  from 
each  factor  is  called  a  treatment  and  all  four  factorial 
combinations  ware  considered.  The  combination  of  no  ATSD 
and  party-line  communications  corresponded  to  the  present 
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day  ait  traffic  control  system  and  provided  a  convenient, 
baseline  for  comparison  puiposes.  No  display,  discrete 
address  commands  corresponded  to  the  case  where  the  pilot 
received  only  the  commands  directed  towards  hj.s  aircraft  and 
none  of  the  other  commands  were  heard.  This  will  be  the 
situation  that  is  presently  envisaged  with  the  Discrete 
Address  Beacon  System  (DABS).  Traffic  display,  diseteto 
address  commands  corresponded  to  the  situation  where  a 
display  is  added  to  a  discrete  address  communication  system, 
whereas  traffic  display,  party-line  communications  corresponded 
to  the  information  situation  that  would  exist  if  the  traffic 
display  were  added  to  the  present  day  air  traffic  contioi 

By  a  tern. 

The  original  request  of  the  sponsoring  agency  was  the 
evaluation  of  the  ATSD  as  an  "assurance"  device.  To  do  this, 
assurance  was  equated  with  awareness.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  pilots  would  like  to  have  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  traffic  situation  as  it  evolves  around  them, 
there  probably  is  a  sub-population  of  pilots  who  would  be 
more  assur :d  by  not  having  to  assimilate  this  type  of 
information  and  would  like  to  rely  on  the  air  traffic 
control  system  completely.  Awareness  was  defined  to  consist 
of  the  following  elements: 


1.  The  pilot's  knowledge  ot  his  current  position 
with  ieb[Wt  t.o  t  ho  .sir  route  structure. 

2.  The  pilot’::  knowledge  ol  the  position  of  other 
aircralt  around  him. 

3.  The  pilot's  ability  to  predict  the  evolution 
of  the  traffic  situation  in  the  short  term 
(especially  the  evolution  o£  abnormal  situations) 

4.  The  pilot's  ability  to  choose  appropriate  escape 
maneuvers  should  ai  emergency  occur . 

The  Those  1  simulations,  then,  were  designed  to 
evaluate  these  facets  ot  awareness  under  toe  four  display/ 
communications  conditions  described  above. 

An  analysis  of  this  data  indicated  on  increased 
information  transfer  when  the  ATSD  wa3  employed,  but  also 
showed  that  a  higher  workload  level  on  the  part  of  the  pilot 
was  required.  In  addition,  a  significant,  although  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  increase  in  the  ability  to  detect 
conflicts  was  observed. 

The  results  from  these  test'-  were  confounded  by  the 
fact  that,  when  the  ATSD  was  used,  the  pilot  was  also  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  a  spacing  task,  that  is,  to  follow  the 
proceeding  aircraft  in  trail  by  a  specified  distance. 

The  inclusion  of  this  task  was  thought  to  distort  the 
information  transfer  for  the  ATSD  inodes  with  both  discrete 
and  party-line  communications  by  increasing  the  pilot's 
workload.  More  specifically,  the  spacing  task  was  thought 
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lo  focus  the  subject's  attention  or.  the  aircraft  that  was 
being  followed  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  attention 
to  other  aircraft. 

All  tests  conducted  in  Phase  I  used  a  single  pilot 
performing  the  functions  that  would  normally  (at  least  in 
the  air  carrier  case)  be  performed  by  a  two  or  three  man 
crew.  For  this  reason  the  pilot's  ability  to  monitor  the 
ATS D  for  traffic  awareness  and  conflict  detection  functions 
was  believed  to  be  less  effective  than  would  be  possible 
with  a  more  realistic  crew  situation  because  tho  overall 
v;orkload  imposed  on  the  pilot  was  considerably  increased. 

1 . 4  Scope  of  the  Phase  II  Work 

This  work  is  a  direct  extension  of  the  work  done  in 
Phase  I.  Near-terminal  area  simulations  were  conducted  to 
measuie  pilot  awareness  using  both  single  pilot  and  two  man 
crew  simulations.  Greater  emphasis  in  Phase  II  was  placed 
on  conflict  detection  measurements  particularly  during 
independent  operations  on  closely  spaced  parallel  runways. 

In  light  of  the  data  obtained  in  Phase  II,  a  further  analysis 
of  portions  of  the  Phase  I  results  was  performed. 

This  report  addresses  itself  to  a  comparison  of  pilot 
awareness  with  variations  in  five  major  factors : 

(1)  alarm  vs.  no  alarm 

(2)  one  second  update  vs.  four  second  update 
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(3)  spacing  tauk  vs.  no  spacing  task 

(4)  one-man  crew  vs.  two-man  crew 

(5)  today's  ATC  system  (no  ATSD,  party-line 
communications)  vs.  future  ATC  system 
(ATSD,  discrete  address  communications) 

Each  factor  has  two  levels.  A  combination  of  one  level  from 
each  factor  is  called  a  treatment..  It  is  not  a  factorial 
experiment  in  that  all  possible  combinations  of  factor  levels 
were  net  considered.  The  differences  in  information  transfer 
and  conflict  detection  are  examined  only  for  those  treatments 
of  practical  interest. 

The  spacing  task  comparison  consists  of  either  including 
or  excluding  the  in-trail  spacing  task.  Only  discrete 
communication  with  an  ATSD  was  utilised  in  these  tests. 

The  two  flight  crew  options  considered  employed 
either  a  single  pilot  or  a  two  man  flight  crew.  These 
tests  were  conducted  with  a  discrete  communication  channel 
and  an  ATSD.  The  subject  pilots  were  not  required  to  perform 
an  in-trail  spacing  task. 

The  effects  of  position  update  rate  (either  four  second 
or  one  second)  on  the  conflict  detection  capabilities  of 
single  pilots  under  the  discrete  communication  with  ATSD 
display /communication  format  was  tested  during  simulations 
of  independent  operations  on  closely  spaced  parallel  runways. 
However,  the  effect  of  a  proximity  alert  and  emergency  alarm 
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on  conflict  detection  was  examined  during  both  single  runway 
and  parallel  runway  operations. 

Pilot  opinions  concerning  awareness,  workload,  and 
simulation  realism  were  solicited  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiments  via  a  questionnaire.  The  responses  to  specific 
questions,  as  well  as  pilot  comments,  are  presented  in  this 
report. 

1 . 5  Phase  1  and  II  Conclusion  Highlights 

Conclusions  are  stated  somewhat  differently  in  this 
section  than  in  the  Executive  Summary  in  order  to  expand 
on  the  Executive  conclusions  by  associating  supporting 
conclusions  with  primary  conclusions.  These  Phase  1  and 
II  conclusion  highlights  provide  a  condensed  version  of  the 
Chapter  5  results  and  conclusions.  Primary  conclusions  are 
preceded  by  numerals  and  supporting  conclusions  by  small 
case  letters: 

1.  With  the  ATSD ,  a  pilot  can  consistently  space 

his  aircraft  more  accurately  behind  the  preceding  aircraft 

at  the  outer  marker  than  a  controller  can  who  is  sequencing 

and  spacing  a  number  of  aircraft.  In  addition,  delegating 

the  spacing  task  to  the  pilot  reduces  pilot-controller 
5  7 

communications.  ' 

a.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  spacing  task 
does  not  affect  the  pilot's  estimation  of  information 
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components  in  a  statistically  significant*  way,  but 
the  spacing  task  does  increase  the  percentage  of  null 
(no  answer)  responses  in  the  stop-action  quizzes. 

b.  In  stop-action  quizzes,  subject  pilots  made 
fewer  "gross  errors"  with  the  ATSD  than  they  do  with 
party-line  information.  A  "gross  error"  in  this  report 
is  defined  as  assigning  the  wrong  sequence  to  a  target 
or  having  it  originate  at  the  wrong  feeder  fix. 

2.  The  ATSD,  unaided  by  intruder  alarms,  permits  a  high 
percentage  of  conflicts  to  be  detected,  but  not  always  in 
time  to  take  evasive  action,  particularly  during  closely 
spaced  parallel  approach  operations. 


*In  evaluating  results,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
term  "statistically  significant . "  A  statistically  significant 
result  is  one  that  would  be  highly  unlikely  to  occur  by 
chance  with  the  data  as  given.  In  this  report,  one  chance 
in  twenty  (5%)  has  been  arbitrarily  selected  as  the  threshold 
level  of  statistical  signif icance.  With  a  limited  number 
of  subjects  in  each  test  population,  it  is  common  to  measure 
substantial  differences  in  the  results  from  two  treatments, 
but  still  not  be  able  tc  classify  the  differences  as 
statistically  significant  because  of  the  small  number  of 
samples.  Conversely,  with  a  large  number  of  samples,  a 
small  difference  in  results  may  be  statistically  significant, 
but  be  of  no  practical  consequence.  To  assist  those  readers 
who  have  no  background  in  statistical  analysis,  a  short 
explanation  of  the  techniques  used  in  this  report  is  presented 
as  an  Appendix. 
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a.  Crossover  Tau  (range  divided  by  range  rate) 
alarms  reduce  conflict  detection  times  in  some,  but 
not  all,  conflicts. 

b.  The  28  second  Tau  alarm  used  in  the  closely- 
spaced  parallel  runway  cases  did  provide  a  marginal 
degree  of  safety  for  the  18°  banked  turn  crossover 
intrusion  used  in  the  simulations.  This  Tau  was  too 
high,  however,  for  practical  use  in  the  real  world 
because  it  probably  would  result  in  too  many  false 
alarms . 

c.  The  reaction  time  of  crews  to  a  conflict 
situation  tended  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  that  of 
single  pilots,  both  with  and  without  alarms.  The  alarm 
reduced  reaction  times  in  Situation  6  (ILS  acquisition 
blunder) ,  but  not  in  Situation  7  (ILS  intruder  crossover) . 

d.  With  no  spacing  task,  the  detection  of  conflicts 
prior  to  the  point  of  closest  approach  occurred  in 

100%  of  the  cases  employing  the  ATSD  ir  Phase  II.  These 
cases  used  both  single  pilots  and  crews,  alarms  and  no 
alarms,  and  single  and  parallel  runway  situations. 

Howell’s  Phase  I  data,  with  the  spacing  task  included, 
showed  six  missed  detections  in  32  conflict  cases, 
hence  the  spacing  task,  at  least  for  single  pilots  with¬ 
out  alarms,  seems  to  detract  from  the  conflict  detection 
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performance.  This  result  may  be  dje  in  part  to  the 
more  intensive  training  in  conflict  detection  given 
to  Melanson's  Phase  II  subjects,  but  there  is  no  vay 
to  isolate  the  effects  of  training  and  the  spacin j 
task  with  the  present  data  base.  Similarly,  with 
100%  detection  in  all  the  Phase  II  cases,  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  statistically  significant  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  alarm,  the  second 
crew  member,  or  the  target  position  update  rate. 

3.  The  Airborne  Traffic  Situation  Display  (ATSD) 
with  discrete  addressed  voice  communications  is  superior  to 
today's  party-line  voice  communications  as  a  source  of 
information  about  other  traffic.  Hence,  it  would  be  a  more 
than  adequate  replacement  for  the  voice  party-line  as  a 
source  of  pilot  assurance  and  awareness. 

a.  The  accuracy  of  pilot  estimates  of  information 
components  in  the  stop-action  quiz  (target  position, 
spacing,  altitude,  heading,  and  ground  speed)  depends 
on  the  situation  (scenario) ,  on  the  sequence  of 
a  particular  target  relative  to  ownship,  and  on  the 
information  component  being  measured. 

Many  pilots  were  of  the  opinion  that  closely  spaced 
parallel  runway  independent  operations  might  be  acceptable 
with  the  ATSD. 
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5.  Pilot  opinion  of  the  ATSD  was  generally  favorable. 
Awareness  with  the  display  was  superior  to  that  achieved 
with  the  voice  party  line.  Their  confidence  in  being  able 
to  detect  and  resolve  blunders  with  it  was  high,  but  nearly 
all  pilots  noted  an  increase  in  workload  due  to  the  ATSD. 

This  subjective  workload  opinion  was  verified  by  the  results 
of  the  perceptua.'  side  task  tests. 

6.  Crewe  generally  estimated  the  information  components 
more  accurately  than  single  pilots,  but  the  margin  was  not 
groat  enough  to  be  classified  as  statistically  significant. 

In  addition,  the  crews  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  null 
(no  answer)  responses  in  the  stop-action  quiz  and  rated 
the  ATSD  higher  in  the  opinion  questionnaire. 

1.6  Display  Format 

The  ATSD  was  presented  in  the  cockpit  on  a  cathode 
ray  tube  (CRT)  masked  to  a  7  inch  square  size.  The  CRT  was 
mounted  above  the  throttle  pedestal  where  the  weather  radar 
is  normally  located  in  a  Boeing  707.  The  display  presentation 
was  a  heading-up,  own-ship-centered  format  with  a  four  or 
one  second  display  information  update  rate.  The  display 
orientation,  therefore ,  corresponded  to  the  pilot's  view  of 
the  external  world.  Traffic  elements  (i.e.,  other  air¬ 
craft)  are  shown  as  small  circles  with  dots  at  the  centers. 
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Each  element,  was  trailed  by  three  tracer  dots  that  marked 
the  past  positions  of  that  aircraft  12,  24,  and  36  seconds 
previously.  Associated  with  each  traffic  element  was  the 
NAS /ARTS  data  block  shoeing  aircraft  identification,  altitude 
in  Hundreds  of  feet,  and  ground  speed  in  knots.  The  own-3hip 
data  tag  had  only  a  ground  speed  readout.  Also  displayed 
on  the  CRT  were  navigation  stations,  route  structure,  and 
ground  features.  This  information  provided  the  pilot  with 
a  pictorial  display  of  his  geographic  position.  A  picturfe  of 
the  ATSD  format  is  shown  in  Figure  1.6.1. 

The  display  controls  were  mounted  to  the  left  of  the 
CRT.  These  controls  allowed  the  pilot  to  select  the  desired 
tratric  and  map  information  by  adjusting  the  volume  of 
displayed  airspace  and  by  limiting  the  alpha-numeric  readout 
items  for  each  aircraft.  The  major  controls  were,  first, 
control  of  the  altitude  layer  above  and  below  the  subject 
aircraft  within  which  traffic  would  be  displayed  and, 
second,  a  control  of  horizontal  range  from  ownship  to  the 
top  of  the  CRT  frame  (4,  8,  16,  32,  64  and  128  nautical 
mile  ranges  were  available) . 

The  presence  of  the  alpha-numberic  readout  items  was 
controlled  by  four  toggle  switches,  which  could  selectively 
eliminate  identification,  altitude,  ground  speed,  and  the 
tracer  dots  associated  with  the  other  aircraft.  These  display 


Figure  1.6.1  Airborne  Traffic  Situotion  Display  Format 


controls  allowed  the  pilot  to  minimize  clutter  and  to  have 
high  resolution  in  the  areas  of  close  aircraft  spacing. 

1 . 7  Simulation  Facility 

The  basic  component  of  the  simulation  facility  is 
a  fixed-base  cockpit  simulator  that  usee  three  cathode  ray 
tubes  to  produce  the  ATSD  and  the  primary  flight  instruments 
for  both  the  pilot  and  first  officer.  The  basic  cockpit  was 
built  from  an  SST  pre-prototype  donated  by  the  Boeing  Company. 
The  interior  panels,  switches,  and  instrumentation  facsimiles 
are  representative  of  a  Boeing  707-12 3B  aircraft.  An  ADAGE 
AGT-30  digital  computer  with  a  16K  core  memory  and  a  two 
microsecond  cycle  time  was  used  to  simulate  the  aircraft 
dynamics  and  perform  calculations  for  the  displays.  An 
interior  view  of  the  cockpit  simulator  is  shown  in  Figure 
1.7.1. 

The  aircraft  dynamics  are  representative  of  a  Boeing 
707  aircraft;  the  flight  instrumint  package  is  patterned 
after  the  Collins  FD-109  integrated  flight  system,  but  does 
not  have  the  flight  director  functions .  The  flight  control 
system  simulates  control  wheel  steering,  an  attitude  rate 
command  system  that  is  available  on  the  never ,  vide  -body 
jets.  This  not  only  provides  a  uniform  flying  workload 
while  maintaining  or  changing  altitudes,  but  it  is  fslt 
that  the  attitude  control  task  with  control  wheel  steering 


Figure  1.7.)  ATSD  Simulator  Cockpit  Interior 
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in  a  fixed-base  simulator  (no  motion  cues)  is  comparable 
to  that  with  conventional  controls  in  a  moving-base  simulator 
(with  motion  cues) . 

The  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  simulated  air 
traffic  controller  in  an  adjacent  room.  Communications 
between  the  subject-pilot  and  the  controller  were  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  standard  head  Bets  (hot  mike)  and  intercom 
lines.  Live  communications  were  used  between  these  two 
stations.  Responses  from  other  aircrafi  in  the  traffic 
scenarios  were  stored  sequentially  on  r.  tape  recorder  and 
played  back,  as  required,  in  response  to  the  controller 
commands . 

The  cockpit,  controller  display,  computer,  and 
associated  interface  hardware  ore  shown  in  block  diagram 
form  in  Figure  1.7.2. 

1 . 8  Postulated  Gys tern  Configuration 

A  functional  diagram  showing  one  suggested  system 
configuration  proposed  for  a  NAS/ARTS  based  cockpit 
Traffic  Situation  Display  is  shown  in  Figure  1.8.1. 

Primary  and  beacon  surveillance  radars  provide  basic 
data  ti  the  computers  in  the  air  route  traffic  control  centers 
and  approach  control  centers.  This  basic  data  is  processed 
along  with  flight  plan  information  and  used  to  generate  the 
ATC  controllers'  displays.  With  limited  reprocessing  and 
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formulating,  portions  of  this  basic  data  could  be  broadcast 
on  a  common  radio  frequency  to  aircraft  within  the  facility 
control  area  to  provide  the  data  base  for  the  ATSD .  Trans¬ 
mission  could  be  via  a  VHF  digital  data  link.  Studies  indicate 
thac  the  data  required  to  service  100  aircraft  in  a  terminal 

environment  could  be  handled  by  an  8  kilobit/second 

4 

transmission  rate.  This  would  provide  a  complete  traffic 
picture,  including  aircraft  positions,  identifications, 
altitudes  (for  mode  C  beacon  equipped  aircraft),  selected 
map  information,  ground  speed,  and  ground  weather  radar 
contours  (if  desired)  every  four  seconds.  This  data  rate 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  2  5  KHz.  VHF  channel. 

Aircraft  equipped  to  receive  the  data  link  broadcast 
would  use  a  small,  on-board  computer  to  select  appropriate 
information  from  the  data  stream,  process  the  data  according 
tc  the  settings  on  the  pilot's  display  controls,  and  generate 
the  ATSD  picture.  Other  inputs  to  tbe  ATSD  computer  would 
be . 

1.  Aircraft  heading  from  the  directional  gyro 
would  be  used  to  orient  the  display  tc  heading 
up . 

2.  Central  air  data  computer  (CADC)  signals  would 
provide  own  aircraft's  altitude. 

A  study  would  be  required  to  determine  if  background 
map  data,  which  would  not  change  frequently,  could  be  eco¬ 
nomically  carried  in  storage  on  board  the  aircraft. 
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The  display  of  air-derived  or  ground-derived  weather 
radar  system  information,  processed  and  displayed  on  the 
ATSD  at  the  appropriate  range  scales,  also  deserves  further 
s  tudy . 


V 


CHAPTFR  2 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

The  Phase  II  set  of  experiments  were  designed  to 
compare  the  abilities  of  single  pilots  and  flight  crews  in 
monitoring  the  ATSD  for  traffic  information  and  conflict 
detection.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  alarms  and  infor¬ 
mation  update  rates  on  conflict  detection  was  tested.  Also 
a  more  detailed  understanding  of  pilot  awareness  derived 
from  an  ATSD  with  no  in-trail  spacing  ta3k  requirement  was 
sought . 

Part  of  the  data  from  these  tests  was  compared  to 
portions  of  the  data  gathered  in  Phase  I  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  confounding  of  variables  caused  by  the  spacing  task. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  really  two  experiments 
and,  therefore,  two  experimental  plans  being  discussed  here. 
The  experimental  plan  used  in  Phase  I  is  recorded  in  Howell's 
report^  and  it  was  briefly  discussed  in  section  1.3  of  this 
report.  The  experimental  plan  used  in  the  Phase  II  experi¬ 
ments  is  outlined  in  this  chapter.  An  analytical  plan  used 
to  analyze  data  covering  aspects  of  both  experiments  is 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

2 . 1  Scenario  Development 

In  each  of  the  seven  basic  traffic  simulations,  all 
the  aircraft  conformed  to  the  Standard  Terminal  Arrival  Route 
(STAR)  chart  constructed  for  this  work.  The  transition  routes 
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appeared  on  the  ATSD  along  with  the  three  fixes  and  the  two 
ILS  {Instrument  Landing  Systems)  courses  for  runways  04  left 
and  04  right  (Figure  2.1.1).  The  situations  were  numbered 
sequentially  from  1  thru  7. 

Each  data  run  began  with  a  formal  clearance  which 
included  a  weather  summary  read  by  the  air  traffic  controller. 
The  simulation  was  begun  once  the  correct  response  was  given. 
The  subjects  were  then  guided  by  radar  vectors  except  in  the 
spacing  task  treatment  where  the  subjects  used  the  STAR 
structure  as  a  nominal  course.  When  the  party-line  communi¬ 
cation  channel  was  enployed,  the  controller  read  a  aeries 
of  commands  intermittently  directing  the  pre-programmed  tar¬ 
gets.  The  commands  were  timed  to  fit  the  pre-programmed 
trajectories,  and  were  sequenced  by  referring  to  a  stop¬ 
watch.  Responses  from  the  program  targets  were  played  back 
from  a  tape-recorder,  while  the  dialogue  with  the  subject- 
pilot  was,  of  course,  live. 

Four  of  the  seven  scenarios  (numbers  one  thru  four) 
consisted  of  merging  streams  of  traffic  to  a  single  active 
runway,  while  the  remaining  three  consisted  of  independent 
approaches  to  closely  spaced  parallel  runways.  The  runway 
centerline  separation  was  2600  feet.*  Except  for  one  blunder 
situation  (situation  6) ,  a  vertical  separation  of  1000  feet 
was  maintained  at  the  turn-on  points  for  the  two  ILS's.  In¬ 
trail  separations  of  three  to  four  miles  were  maintained 

*Closely-spaced  parallel  runways  are  nominally  taken  2500 
feet  apart.  The  extra  100  feet  has  no  major  effect. 
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unde»-  the  direction  of  the  simulated  approach  controller. 

2.2  Stop-Action  Quiz 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  investigation  was 
to  determine  the  type  of  information  the  simulator  pilot 
has  about  ether  traffic  within  the  terminal  area.  A  stop- 
action  quiz  was  used  to  evaluate  this  type  of  information. 
When  the  situation  had  developed  to  the  extent  that  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information  had  been  presented  to  the 
pilot  and  the  traffic  density  was  approaching  maximum,  the 
simulation  was  halted  without  warning.  ?  given  situation 
was  always  halted  at  the  same  point  for  all  subjects. 
Presentations  on  all  CRTs  were  blanked.  The  pilot  or  crew 
was  then  required  to  complete  the  quiz  on  a  map  shown  in 
Figure  2.2.1,  Subjects  were  asked  to  supply  the  following 
information  about  each  aircraft  in  the  traffic  situation: 
position,  identification,  landing  sequence  number,  heading, 
altitude,  and  ground  speed.  Stop-action  quizzes  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  single  runway  simulations  only.  These  maps 
were  the  primary  source  of  quantitative  information  in  the 
results  reported  here.  Figures  2.2.2  thru  2.2.5  show  the 
ATSD  at  the  time  of  the  stop-action  quiz.  Figure  2.2.6 
shows  a  t_ pical  completed  quiz  map. 

The  stop-action  quiz  responses  were  graded  for 
accuracy  and  completeness.  Errors  in  subject  estimates  of 
information  components  were  recorded.  Those  components  which 
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traffic  position  map 
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4.  Hooding 
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6.  Ground  Speed 

7.  Attitude 
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Complete  "Case  Questionnaire"  and  announce  that  you  are  ready  to  continue 


Fig.  2.2.1  Mop  used  In  Stop  Action  Quiz 
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Figure  2.2.3  ATSD  PresentoHor  af  Stop-ocHon  Quiz  for  Situotion  2 
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Figure  2.2.4  ATSO  Presentation  ot  Stop-oction  Quiz  for  Situotion  3 


Figure  2  2. 5  ATSD  Preservation  at  Sfop-oction  Quiz  for  Situofion  4 
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TRAFFIC  POSITION  MAP 
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Complete  "Co»»  Questionnaire"  and  announce  that  you  or*  reedy  to  continue 


Fij.  2.2.6  Typical  Completed  Stop  Action  Quii  Sheet  for  Situation  1 
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could  be  graded  on  a  right  or  wrong  basis  {i.e.  identification, 
and  landing  sequence)  were  scored  on  a  point  system.  Correct 
responses  received  a  positive  point  score  while  incorrect 
responses  received  a  negative  point  score.  Position  error 
was  defined  as  the  error  in  the  pilot's  estimate  of  the 
position  of  aircraft,  including  his  own,  with  respect  to  the 
route  structure.  For  all  other  information  components,  a 
component  error  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  estimated 
value  from  the  true  value  of  the  particular  component  in 
question.  Thus  both  positive  and  negative  errors  were  possi¬ 
ble.  Those  cases  where  it  was  obvious  that  the  subject's 
estimate  for  a  qiven  aircraft  had  it  originating  from  the 
wrong  holding  fix,  were  scored  as  gross  errors.  Missing 
entries  were  recorded  as  null  responses. 

Spacing  error  was  measured  to  determine  the  pilot's 
accuracy  in  estimating  the  other  aircraft  positions  with 
respect  to  his  own  craft.  It  was  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  information  components. 

2 . 3  Conflict  Detection 

Four  of  the  seven  traffic  situations  culminated  with 
intrusions  by  other  aircraft  in  the  subject's  airspace.  Each 
intrusion  was  due  to  some  abnormal  event,  and  evidence  of 
those  events  was  provided  to  the  pilot  through  either  radio 
transmissions  or  the  ATSD  prior  to  the  pause  for  the  stop- 
action  quiz.  The  subjects  were  required  to  specify  on  the 
quiz  whether  or  not  the  traffic  situation  was  normal.  After 
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the  stop-action  quiz,  the  simulation  was  continued  until  the 
point  of  closest  approach  (CPA)  to  the  intruding  aircraft 
had  been  reached.  If  the  blunder  had  not  been  detected 
before  the  quiz  and  if  the  ATSD  was  not  being  used,  there 
was  little  likelihood  that  the  intrusion  could  be  defected 
subsequent  to  the  quiz  and  the  simulations  were  not  continued. 
Two  of  the  conflict  scenarios  occurred  during  single  runway 
approach  situations,  while  the  other  two  blunders  occurred 
during  independent  operations  on  closely  spaced  parallel 
runways . 

One  of  the  single  runway  approach  conflicts  was  the 
misinterpretation  of  a  heading  change  instruction  from  the 
approach  controller  (situation  3) .  This  resulted  in  a  potential 
collision  abeam  of  the  subject's  own  aircraft  which  at  the 
time  was  flying  on  the  ILS.  This  blunder  is  depicted  at  a 
point  of  acute  intrusion  in  Figure  2.3.1. 

The  second  single  runway  conflict  consisted  of  a 
radio  blackout  and  suosequent  failure  to  turn  to  a  new  heading, 
thus  bringing  the  intruding  aircraft  into  a  head-on  collision 
course  with  the  subject's  aircraft  (situation  4).  Figure 
2.3.2  shows  the  ATSD  at  a  point  of  acute  intrusion  for  this 
situation. 

The  parallel  runwa;-  conflicts  were  both  essentially 
ILS  crossover  blunders.  The  first  conflict  had  the  intruding 
aircraft  overshooting  his  ILS  and  acquiring  the  subject's 
ILS  (situation  6).  At  the  time  of  this  blunder,  the  subject 


Figure  2.3.2  Sitgolion  4  at  Acute  Intrusion 
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was  in  the  process  of  acquiring  his  ILS.  The  second  blunder 
had  the  intruding  aircraft  veering  sharply  (eighteen  degree 
bank  angle  at  130  knots)  from  his  ILS  towards  the  subject 
aircraft  after  both-  planes  had  passed  the  outer  marker 
(situation  7).  At  this  time,  the  subject  was  busy  flying 
the  final  approach  glide  path  and  preparing  to  land.  The 
ATSD  presentations  at  points  of  acute  intrusion  for  these 
situations  are  depicted  in  Figures  2.3.3  and  2.3.4. 

Pilot  response  times  were  measured  by  a  strip  chart 
recorder  which  monitored  aileron  deflection.  Response  time 
was  raeasu:  u  from  when  the  emergency  alarm  threshold  was  vio¬ 
lated  (whether  or  not  the  alarm  actually  sounded)  until  the 
beginning  of  the  aileron  deflection  for  the  emergency  escape 
manuever. 

2.4  Alarms 

In  some  cases,  aural  and  visual  alarms  were  used  to 
warn  the  subjects  of  the  close  proximity  of  other  aircraft 
or  of  an  impending  emergency. 

The  two  mile  proximity  alert  was  an  aural  and  visual 
alarm  that  was  triggered  whenever  any  aircraft  violated  a 
two  mile  separation  criteria.  It  consisted  of  a  low-keyed 
momentary  aural  signal  accompanied  by  a  blinking  of  the 
intruder's  aircraft  symbol  on  the  ATSD.  The  ship  symbol 
would  continue  blinking  as  long  as  the  intruding  aircraft 
remained  within  a  two  mile  range.  No  altitude  criteria  was 
used  for  this  alert  because  the  experimental  plan  required 
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Figure  2.3.4  Situation  7 
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all  subjects  to  react  to  the  intrusion,  in  actual  practice, 
some  sort  of  altitude  filtering  would  be  implemented . 

The  violation  of  this  alert  criteria  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  constitute  a  dire  threat.  It  merely  informed  the 
pilot  that  there  was  au'ther  aircraft  nearby.  It  was  up  to 
the  pilot  to  evaluate  the  situation  and  take  whatever  action, 
if  any,  was  required. 

The  emergency  alarm  was  based  on  a  Tau-like  criteron 
and  was  used  only  during  the  parallel  runway  simulations. 

The  signal  consisted  of  an  attention-demanding  bell  alarm. 

It  was  tripped  whenever  the  nearest  aircraft  flying  the 
adjacent  ILS  violated  a  Tau  Criteria  (lateral  displacement 
divided  by  rate  of  change  of  lateral  displacement  with  respect 
to  the  subject's  ILS}.  The  lateral  displacement  measurement 
was  taken  as  the  shortest  distance  from  the  intruder  to  the 
subject's  ILS  centerline.  The  rate  of  change  measurement 
was  taken  as  the  rate  of  change  of  this  distance.  The  Tau 
threshold  was  set  at  28  seconds. 

The  simulations  were  designed  such  that  the  tripping 
of  this  alarm  constituted  a  dire  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
subject's  aircraft.  Upon  hearing  the  alarm  the  subject  was 
required  to  initiate  a  standard  emergency  m&nuever. 

2.5  Emergency  Procedure 

A  standard  emergency  procedure  was  designated  for 
parallel  runway  operations.  It  consisted  of  the  following 


two  sf;eps: 

1)  level  off 
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2)  perform  a  thirty  degree  banked  turn  at  constant 
altitude  away  from  the  intruding  aircraft.* 

When  the  emergency  alarm  was  employed,  the  subjects  were 

required  to  initiate  the  manuever  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was 

tripped.  In  those  cases  where  the  alarm  was  not  used,  the 

subjects  had  to  monitor  the  ATSD  to  detect  when  am  overt 

threat  had  been  established  and  then  initiate  the  manuever. 

Detection  of  blunders  causing  significant  track  devxatione 

was  complicated  by  a  natural  ILS  track  wander  and  radar 

noise  associated  with  the  flight  paths  of  the  adjacent 

traffic  elements. 

The  lateral  constant-altitude  manuever  was  chosen  as 
a  standard  because  of  its  ability  to  generate  the  greatest 
track  deviation  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  It  is  realized 
that  this  manuever  is  not  the  best  avoidance  procedure  under 
all  circumstances, but  within  the  context  of  the  scenarios 
developed  for  these  experiments, it  provided  the  safest 
escape  route.  In  addition,  it  provided  an  easily  obtainable 
source  of  pilot  reaction  time  measurements. 


*A  30°  bank  does  not  exceed  Btall  limits  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  it  is  believed  that  pilots  will  accept  such 
a  maneuver  as  an  emergency  procedure. 
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2 • 6  Subjects 

All  subjects  used  in  both  tests  conducted  by  Kowell 
and  the  results  reported  here  were  professional  air  carrier 
pilots,  military  pilots  or  commerical  pilots  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  rating.  Moat  of  the  participating  pilots  had  an  air 
transport  rating. 

Twenty  pilots  participated  in  the  Phase  I  experiments 
ar.d  twenty-four  pilots  participated  in  Phase  II.  Of  those 
pilots  participating  in  the  latter  tests,  twelve  flew  as 
two  raan  flight  crews  (six  crews),  while  the  remaining  twelve 
flew  the  simulations  as  single  pilots.  Five  of  the  crews 
flew  the  single  runway  simulations  and  four  of  these  crews 
also  flew  the  parallel  runway  simulations.  In  addition,  one 
other  crew  flew  the  parallel  runway  scenarios  only.  All 
the  Phase  I  experiments  were  flown  with  single  pilots.  None 
of  the  Phase  I  subjects  were  used  in  Phase  II. 

2 . 7  Training 

A  three  hour  training  session  was  used  for  both  groups 
of  pilots.  Those  pilots  in  the  Phase  I  tests  were  considered 
adequately  trained  if  they  could  close-up  and  follow  another 
aircraft  in  trail  at  a  specified  distance  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  aircraft  separation  not  greater  than  one  tenth 
nautical  mile.  If  any  pilot  felt  that  he  needed  more  training, 
that  opportunity  was  made  available  to  him. 


Since  the  pilots  participating  in  the  Phase  II  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  required  to  perform  a  spacing  task,  the  previous 
training  criteria  was  not  appropriate.  Instead,  a  nominal 
three  hour  training  session  was  conducted.  If,  at  the  end 
of  that  session,  both  the  experimenter  and  the  subject  felt 
that  an  adequate  training  level  had  been  achieved, then  train¬ 
ing  was  terminated.  If  it  was  felt  that  performance  was 
not  adequate,  then  further  training  was  provided. 

Both  training  programs  consisted  of  practice  simulations 
that  were  representative  of  those  that  would  be  encountered 
during  data  gathering  runs.  Those  pilots  participating  in 
the  Phase  II  tests  received  more  instruction  in  conflict 
detection  and  practice  in  taking  the  stop-action  quiz  than 
did  Phase  I  pilots.  Pilots  flying  as  a  two-man  crew  also 
received  instruction  in  task  allocation  and  coordination. 

Those  pilots  who  would  encounter  the  alarms  in  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  were  trained  with  these  devices. 

2.8  Flight  Crew  Task  Allocation 

During  two  man  flight  crew  simulations,  cockpit  task 
responsibility  was  divided  between  the  Captain  and  First 
Officer.  For  the  most  part,  the  division  of  duties  corre¬ 
sponded  to  typical  air  carrier  procedures.  That  is,  the 
Captain  was  responsible  for  the  inner  loop  control  tasks  of 
actually  flying  the  aircraft,  while  the  First  Officer  was 
responsible  for  handling  communications ,  setting  communication 
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and  navigation  frequencies,  cross  checking  the  flight  instru¬ 
ments  and  performing  auxiliary  control  tasks,  such  as  lowering 
the  flaps  and  landing  gear,  at  the  Captain's  request. 

The  procedures  in  this  program  differed  from  actual 
operations  in  that  the  ATSD  had  to  be  operated  and  monitored 
by  the  crew.  The  primary  monitor  of  the  ATSD  was  the  First 
Officer.  In  addition,  he  would  operate  the  range  selection 
and  information  deletion  controls.  He  also  kept  the  Captain 
informed  of  pertinent  traffic  information  (distance, 
altitude  and  ground  speed  of  the  nearest  traffic  elements). 

The  Captain  would  monitor  the  ATSD  as  time  permitted,  but  was 
generally  engrossed  in  the  inner  loop  control  tasks. 

2.9  Experimental  Plan 

2.9.1  Information  Components 

Information  transfer  aspects  of  pilot  awareness  were 
measured  by  pilot  estimates  of  information  components  of 
the  surrounding  traffic  elements  as  measured  by  the  stop- 
action  quiz.  Stop-action  quizzes  were  administered  only 
during  the  four  single  runway  situations. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  single  pilots  and  five  of  the  crews 
participated  in  these  tests.  The  four  situations  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  random  order  to  these  pilots.  The  independent 
variables  in  this  experiment  were  crew  treatment  along  with 
situation  (scenario)  treatment  and  alarm  treatment.  The 
dependent  variables  were  the  information  component  estimates. 
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2.9.2  Conflict.  Detection 

Cognizance  of  a  potential  conflict  on  the  single  run¬ 
way  simulations  was  indicated  by  the  appropriate  response 
on  the  stop-action  quiz  cr  the  pilot's  radio  transmission 
from  the  pilot  to  the  controller.  This  data  was  acquired 
at  the  same  time  as  the  data  on  information  components. 

Awareness  of  a  conflict  during  the  parallel  runway 
simulations  was  indicated  by  the  performance  of  a  standard 
emergency  manuever.  All  twelve  single  pilots  and  five  of  the 
crews  participated  in-  these  tests. 

Of  the  single  pilots  participating,  four  had  the  aid  of 
the  alarms  while  eight  did  not.  Of  the  eight  single  pilots  who 
did  not  have  the  alarms,  four  had  a  one  second  information 
update  i \ce  while  the  remainder  had  a  four  second  update  rate. 
Two  of  the  crews  had  the  alarms  while  three  did  not.  All 
crews  had  a  four  second  update  rate.  The  experimental  master 
plan  is  shown  in  Table  2.9.1. 

The  independent  experimental  variables  here  were  crew 
(one  or  two) ,  alarm  or  no  alarm,  update  period  (I  or  4  seconds) 
and  situation  treatments.  The  dependent  variables  were 
detection  and  pilot  reaction  times  (parallel  simulations  only). 


(SITOWIOSS  5  THRO  7) 


V 


CHAPTER  3 

DATA  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  term  "crew  treatment"  refers  to  the  two  sets  of 
data  selected  to  carry  out  the  comparison  between  single 
pilots  and  two  man  crews.  One  data  set  represents  various 
combinations  of  experimental  factors  which  employed  a  single 
pilot,  find  the  other  set  represents  the  same  combination  of 
experimental  factors  which  employed  two-man  crews.  The  sets 
are  balanced  in  every  regard  except  for  crew  size.  Similarly, 
groups  of  data  were  selected  from  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
data  bases  co  carry  out  comparisons  of  the  ATC  treatment  (no 
ATSD  and  party-line  communications  vs.  ATSD  and  discrete 
address  communications) ;  of  the  spacing  task  treatment  (with 
vs.  without  a  spacing  task) ;  update  period  treatment  (1  second 
vs.  4  seconds);  and  alarm  treatment  (alarm  vs.  no  alarm).  A 
"treatment",  therefore,  implies  a  specific  grouping  of  data 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  experimental  factors  against  each 
other  by  statistical  analysis.  A  brief  review  of  the  statistical 
techniques  employed  ir.  this  report  is  present  in  the  appendix. 

Irt  addition  to  testing  for  crew  treatment  effects,  a 
primarly  aim  of  this  analysis  is  to  incorporate  the  data  taken 
during  the  Phase  n  experiments  with  portions  of  Howell's  Phaoe 
I  data.  This  combination  of  data  is  tested  for  the  effect  of 
two  different  air  traffic  control  display/communications  systems 
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and  the  spacing  task  on  pilot  awareness.  Howell's  data 
concerning  the  present  c.ay  air  traffic  control  system  (no 
ATSD  and  party-line  communications)  is  compared  to  data  from 
the  Phase  II  tests  taken  in  a  discrete  address  communications 
environment  with  an  ATSD.  Neither  set  of  tests  involved  the 
in-trail  spacing  ta3k.  Howell's  tests  with  discrete  address 
communications  and  the  ATSD  incorporated  a  spacing  task. 

This  data  is  compared  to  the  data  collected  during  the  Phase 
II experiments  using  the  same  display-communication  combination/ 
but  without  the  spacing  task. 

The  analysis  of  these  two  major  treatments  employing 
two  different  data  sources  is  based  on  two  assumptions l 

1.  All  subject  pilots  are  representative  of  a 
homogeneous  population  of  equal  abilities 
and  motivation. 

2.  Training  for  pilots  from  both  data  sources 
was  comparable. 

The  statistical  validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
analysis  is,  of  course,  correct  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  underlying  assumptions  are  correct. 

Since  the  data  for  the  crew  treatment  was  generated 
entirely  by  Phase  II  pilots,  all  of  whom  had  the 
same  training  program,  the  above  training  assumption  does 
not  have  to  be  employed.  The  homogeneity  or  the  subject 
pilot  population  must,  however,  be  assumed  to  validity  the 
analysis. 
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Tne  statistical  model  used  to  analyze  all  three  major 
treatments  (air  traffic  control  systems,  spacing  task,  and 
crew)  was  a  fixed  constants  model  with  a  variable  number  of 
replications . 

This  chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  analysis  of  the 
data  and  a  summary  of  statistical  parameters.  A  discussion 
of  the  analytical  results  is  included  in  the  following  chapters. 

3. 1  Analytical  Design 

3.1.1  Air  Traffic  Control  Treatment 

Only  two  of  the  four  single  runway  scenarios  were  used 
in  this  analysis.  One  of  these  scenarios  was  a  normal 
situation  (situation  2}  while  the  other  was  the  heading  read- 
back  blunder  (situation  3).  No  parallel  runway  results  were 
compared  since  no  equivalent  data  had  been  collected  by 
Howe 1 1 . 

Stop-action  quizzes  were  administered  during  both 
situations.  Under  the  party-line  communication  channel  with 
no  ATSD  condition,  twelve  subjects  participated  iri  the  normal 
situation  (2) ,  while  ten  subjects  participated  in  the  blunder 
case  (3).  Under  the  discrete  communication  channel  with  ATSD 
condition,  ter.  subjects  participated  in  both  the  normal  ar.d 
blunder  situations. 

The  air  traffic  control  system  treatment  along  with 
situation  number  and  aircraft  sequence  number  were  the 
independent  variables.  The  information  component  estimates 
and  the  number  of  conflict  detections  were  the  dependent  variables. 
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3.1. 2  Spacing  Task  Treatment 

The  same  two  single  runway  situations  used  to  compare 
air  traffic  control  treatments  (Situations  2  and  3)  were 
used  to  compare  the  spacing  task  treatments.  In  addition, 
the  results  from  all  three  parallel  runway  simulations  were 
included  in  the  conflict  detection  evaluation. 

3 . 1 . 2 . 1  Information  Components 

With  the  spacing  task,  seven  pilots  participated  in  the 
normal  situation  (2)  while  eight  pilots  participated  in  the 
blunder  situation  (3).  Without  the  spacing  task,  ten  pilots 
particpated  in  both  situations.  The  stop-action  quiz  was 
administered  during  both  scenarios. 

The  spacing  task  treatment  as  well  as  the  situation  and 
aircraft  sequence  were  the  independent  variables  while  the 
information  component  estimates  were  the  dependent  variables. 

3 . 1 . 2 . 2  Conflict  Detection 

As  previously  mentioned,  eight  and  ten  subjects  flew  the 
single  runway  blunder  simulations  with  and  without  the  spacing 
task  respectively.  All  ten  of  the  without-spacing-task 
subjects  are  included  in  the  detection  analysis  at  the  stop- 
action  quiz  point,  but  only  six  are  in  the  detection  analysis 
at  the  closest  point  of  approach  since  the  others  had  alarms. 

In  the  parallel  runway  scenarios,  four  pilots  flew 
situation  5,  seven  pilots  flew  situation  6,  and  seven  pilots 
flew  situation  7  with  the  spacing  task.  Without  the  spacing 
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task,  twelve  pilots  flew  in  each  of  these  cases.  Of  the 
twelve  pilots  not  required  to  perform  the  spacing  task,  only 
eight  (i.e.  those  not  having  the  alarms)  are  considered  in 
this  analysis. 

The  independent  variables  here  were  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  spacing  task,  while  the  dependent  variable 
was  the  detection  (or  non-detection)  of  conflicts. 

3.1.3  Crew  Treatment 

The  crew  treatment  analytical  plan  uses  only  Phase 
II  data  and  follows  the  experimental  plan  presented  in  Table 
2.9.1. 

3. 2  Fre-Analysis  Data  Summary 

3.2.1  Information  Components 

A  statistical  summary  (number  of  data  points,  mean, 
standard  deviation,  %  gross  errors,  %  null  responses)  for 
information  component  estimates  of  the  data  taken  during 
the  Phase  II  set  of  experiments  are  presented  in  Tables 
3.2.1  thru  3.2.5.  The  data  is  pooled  in  accordance  with  the 
crew  treatment.  Position,  spacing,  altitude,  ground  speed 
and  heading  error  information  components  are  included. 
Summaries  for  the  party-line/no  ATSD  system  and  for  the 
discrete  address/ATSD  system  with  the  spacing  task  are  listed 
in  the  Phase  I  report. 

The  tables  are  broken  down  by  situation  and  aircraft 


sequence  within  a  given  situation.  Aircraft  are  indexed 
by  their  position  relative  to  the  subject  in  the  landing 
sequence.  The  subject's  aircraft  is  designated  "0"  while 


TABLE  3.2.1 

Crow  Trostmants  Poll  Hon  Error 
nautical  mile* 
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TABLE  3.2.3 

Crew  Treatment :  Altitude  Error 
hundreds  of  feet 


(b)  CREWS 


TABLE  3.2.4 

Crew  Treatment  Ground  Speed  Error 


(b)  CREWS 


TABLE  3.2.5 

Crew  Treatment:  Heading  Error 


(b)  CREWS 
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the  aircraft  just  ahead  and  behind  in  the  sequence  are 
designated  "+1"  and  "-1"  respectively.  The  aircraft  two 
slots  ahead  and  behind  are  designated  "+2"  and  "-2" 
respectively,  and  so  forth.  Most  simulations  included  three 
or  four  aircraft  besides  the  subject's.  Only  the  -1  thru 
+2  aircraft  are  included  in  the  analysis  since  these  are  the 
only  aircraft  to  appear  in  all  simulations. 

Composite  graphs  depicting  the  absolute  value  of  the 
mean  information  component  errors  are  presented  in  Figures 
3.2.1  thru  3.2.17  . 

In  both  the  tables  and  the  graphs  the  following  heading 
and  label  definitions  are  used. 


TODAY'S 

SYSTEM 

= 

No  ATSD  and  party-line  coittmuni 
cations  (Howell's  data) 

FUTURE 

SYSTEM 

ATSD,  discrete  communications, 
no  spacing  task  (Phase  II  data: 
single  pilots  only) 

SPACING 

TASK 

z= 

ATSD,  discrete  communications, 
spacing  task  (Howell's  data) 

NO  SPACING  TASK 

ATSD,  discrete  communications, 
no  spacing  task  (Phase  II  data: 
single  pilots  only) 

SINGLE 

PILOTS 

= 

ATSD,  discrete  communications, 
no  spacing  task  (Phase  n  data: 
single  pilots  only) 

CREW 

= 

ATSD,  discrete  communications, 
no  spacing  task  (Phase  II  data : 
two  man  crews  only) 

3.2.2 

Conflict 

irat.ection 

The  reaction  time  statistics  under  the  crew  treatment 


during  the  parallel  runway  simulations  are  summarized  in 


(MEAN  SPACING  ERRORl  (NAUT.  ml)  MEAN  POSITION  ERROR  (NAUT.  ml) 
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RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 
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Figure  3.2.1 


ATC  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  POSITION  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


Figure  3.2.2 

ATC  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  SPACING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.2.3 

ATC  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERivOR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


Figure  3.2.4 

ATC  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


I  MEAN  GROUND  SPEED  ERRORI(KNOTS) 


Figure  3.2.5 

ATC  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  GROUND  SPEED  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


I  MEAN  SPACING  ERRORllNAUT.  mU  </>  MEAN  POSITION  ERROR  tNAUT.  mi) 
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RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 

Figure  3.2.6 


»ACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  POSITION  ERROR 


(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


Figure  3.2.7 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  SPACING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


I  ME  AN  GROUND  SPEED  ERRORI(KNOTS)  „  IMEAN  ALTITUDE  ERROR*  HUNDREDS  OP  FT.) 
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RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 

Figure  3.2.8 

•PACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


-t  4'Z  -I  •*>)  +2 

RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


Figure  3.2  9 

SPACING  TA 'K  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  GROUND  SPEED  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


IMEAN  HEADING  ERRORUOE' 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


Figure  3.2.10 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  I  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


MEAN  POSITION  ERROR  (NAUT.  ml)  MEAN  POSITION  ERROR (NAUT.  ml) 


CREW  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  POSITION  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


1SUEAN  SPACiNC-  EPRORKNAUT .mi)  IMEAN  SPACING  ERROR* (NAUT. mi) 
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RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 
(c)  (d) 

Figure  3.2.12 


CREW  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  SPACING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANAYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


SITUATION  i  SITUATION  2 


(o) 


(b) 


<d) 

Figure  3.2.13 


CREW  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.2.14 

CREW  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  GROUND  SPEED  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS;  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 


N  HEADING  ERRORK DEGREES) 
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SITUATION  1  SITUATION  2 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 

<«)  (b) 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 
(c) 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 
<d) 


Figure  3.2.15 


CREW  TREATMENT:  COMPOSITE  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
(PRE-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  '‘ND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Table  3.2.6.  Reaction  time  was  defined  as  the  time  delay 
between  the  beginning  of  the  intruding  aircraft’s  blunder 
and  the  initiatxation  of  the  subject's  lateral  escape 
manuever . 

3. 3  Analysis  * 

3.3.1  Information  Components 

Throughout  all  of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  assured  that  the  replioatr  cr-s  in  any  given  treatment 
represent  independent  estimates  of  the  parameter  being  measured. 

g 

A  three  way  factorial  analysis  of  variance  was  performed 
on  each  information  error  component  for  all  major  treatment 
variables.  The  main  experimental  effects  tested  were  the 
major  treatment  variables  (atr  traffic  control,  spacing 
task  or  crew  treatment) ,  situation  treatment,  and  aircraft 
sequence  treatment  (t-2  ,  -ri ,  etc. )  .  First  and  second  order  interactions 
were  tested.  If  an  interaction  involving  only  two  main  effects 
was  found  significant , then  a  first  level  (by  situation) 
breakdown  analysis  of  variance  was  performed.  If  significant 
interactions  involving  all  three  main  effects  during  the 
original  analysis  were  encountered  or  a  significant  inter¬ 
action  involving  two  of  the  main  effects  during  a  first 
level  breakdown  analysis  were  encountered,  then  a  second 
level  breakdown  (by  s:  tuation  and  aircraft)  analysis  of 
variance  was  performed. 


•See  Appendix  for  explanation  of  statistical  methods. 


TABLE  3.2.6 

Reaction  Time  Sfatirticoi  Summary 


r 

C 


The  results  of  the  original  and  first  level  breakdown 
analyses  are  summarized  in  Tables  3*3.1  thru  3.3.5.  The 
results  of  the  second  level  breakdown  analyses  are  incorporated 
in  Tables  3.3.6  thru  3.3.8  which  indicate  statistical 
significance  {or  nonsignificance)  of  the  main  effects. 

Statistical  signficance  was  achieved  if  the  F  ratio 
bettered  the  five  percent  level  (p<.05).  In  calculating 
F,  the  effect  being  tested  was  always  used  as  the  numerator 
while  the  residual  term  was  used  as  the  denominator.  This 
accounts  for  some  of  the  values  of  F  being  less  than  one. 

Contingency  tables  were  used  to  judge  signficance  for 
both  the  information  point  scores  {identification  and  landing 
sequence)  and  the  null  responses.  No  identification  component 
analysia  was  performed  for  the  air  traffic  control  or  spacing 
task  treatment  because  data  in  an  appropriate  format  was 
unavailable.  In  both  cases,  a  Chi  Square  test  was  performed 

g 

to  test  a  situation  and  an  aircraft  null  hypothesis  .  The 

1  hypotheses  tested  were  the  following: 

Situation  Hypothesis:  There  is  no  difference  in  point 
scores  (or  null  responses)  due  to  situations  (all  air¬ 
craft  pooled) . 

Aircraft  Hypothesis:  There  is  no  difference  in  point 
scores  (or  null  responses)  due  to  aircraft  sequence 
(all  situations  pooled) . 

If,  for  a  given  major  treatment  variable,  these  hypotheses 
were  verified  then  all  situations  and  aircraft  were  pooled 
in  constructing  the  contingency  tables.  If  either  or  both 


TABLE  3.3.1 


ATC  TREATMENT:  RESULTS  OF  THREE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  ’  AR1ANCE 
FOR  INFORMATION  COMPONENTS 


Inf  oration 

Main  Effects 

First  Order  Interactions 

Second  Order 
Interactions 

Coupon*:  nt 

ATC 

SITUATION 

AIRCRAFT 

SEQUENCE 

ATC  x 
SITUATION 

ATC  x 

aircraft 

SEQtfENCE 

SITUATION 

X  AIRCRAFT 

sequence 

ATC  x 
SITUATION 

X  AIRCRAFT 

SEQUENCE 

B 

Bl 

5.4 

3.6 

2.5 

0.3 

2.5 

2.7 

Position 

asa 

1:134 

3:134 

1:134 

3:134 

3:134 

3:134 

■ 

m 

SlG  • 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S  . 

SlG. 

r 

18.8 

0.8 

1.7 

5.9 

*0 

Spacing 

D.r . 

1  s  37 

1:97 

2:97 

2:97 

2:95 

SlG- 

N.S. 

U. .  . 

N.S. 

S!G. 

N.S. 

r 

i .  7 

0.6 

BB 

3.4 

3.2 

11.5 

2.7 

Altitude 

D.r. 

1:82 

1:62 

1:82 

2:82 

2:fH 

2  ■  SC 

_ 

:;.s. 

N.  j». 

SJG- 

N.S. 

SlG. 

SlG. 

N.S. 

Ground 

n 

15:5 

0.6 

mm 

mmm 

8.9 

2.0 

4.7 

Speed 

1:77 

1:77 

2.77 

2:77 

2:77 

B 

SlG 

K.S. 

Kb 

SlG. 

N.S. 

sic. 

B 

2.1 

•1.7 

10.6 

11.3 

Heading 

ra  0 

■  '  mg? 

2:74 

1:74 

2:74 

B 

Bi 

mm 

SK;. 

SlG. 

SIC. 

kM 

T  ~  F  RATIO 

LF  ~  DEGRESS  OF  FREEDOM 
N.S.  £  MCA  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.05) 
S1G.  £  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  'p-r.  CS> 


TABLE  J.3.2 


SPACING  TASK  7;^ATKENT:  RESULTS  OF  THREE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
FOR  INFORMATION  COMPONENTS 


Information 

Components 

Main  Efforts 

First  Order  Interactions 

SPACING 

TASK 

SITUATION 

AIRCRAFT 

SEQUENCE 

SPACING  X 

SITUATION 

SPACING 

X  AIRCRAFT 
SEQUENCE 

SITTVTION 

X  AIRCRAFT 
SEQUENCE 

SPACING  X 
SITUATION  X 
AIRCRAFT 

SEQUENCE 

P 

o.s 

3.0 

7.6 

2.1 

m 

HE 

0 

POSITION 

D.P. 

1:116 

1:116 

3:116 

1:109 

3:106 

N.S. 

M.S. 

SIG. 

N.S. 

Hal 

ESS 

N.S. 

P 

0 

m 

m 

0 

m 

— 

11.3 

0 

SPACING 

D.P. 

1:75 

KBS 

ES^H 

1:75 

2:75 

2:73 

N.S. 

SIG. 

■SB 

N.S. 

19 

SIG. 

N.S. 

P 

0.1 

0.3 

5.5 

0.1 

EH 

4.S 

0.7 

ALTITUOc 

D.F . 

1:6S 

1:65 

1:65 

1:65 

2:65 

2:63 

N.S. 

N.S. 

SIG. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

SIG. 

N.S. 

GROUND 

F 

0.1 

4.P 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

5.8 

0.5 

SPEFQ 

D.P. 

1:65 

1:65 

2:65 

1:65 

2:65 

2:65 

2:63 

N.S. 

SIG. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

SIG. 

— 

fl 

6.5 

23.9 

32.4 

— 

3.7 

53.6 

IB 

HEADING 

1:61 

1:61 

2:61 

2:61 

2:61 

m^B 

H 

SIG. 

SIG. 

SIG. 

WM 

SIG. 

SIG. 

HE. 

i  Z  r  RATIO 

£>.T\  =  DEGPEES  OP  FREEDOM 

N.S.  =  NOT  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (*>>.05) 
SIC .  ^  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<.  05) 
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TABLE  3.3.3 

CREW  TREATMENT:  RESULTS  OF  THREE  UAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
FOR  INFORMATION  COHPCNENTS 


MAIN  EFFECTS 

FIRST  ORDER  INTERACTIONS 

SECOND  ORDER 

Information 

INTERACTIONS 

wamm 

CREW  X 

Coafpouent 

CREW 

SITUATION 

CREW  X 

CREW  X 

SITUATION 

SITUATION 

SITUATION 

AIRCRAFT 

X  AIRCRAFT 

X  AIRCRAFT 

_ 

■  ■ 

SEQUENCE 

SEQUENCE 

SEQUENCE 

0.5 

r 

F 

n 

mm 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

POSITION 

n.r. 

3:217 

1:202 

3:202 

9:202 

9:193 

In 

In 

MQ. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

F 

l.S 

1.0 

KB 

0.7 

10.2 

0.3 

SPACING 

D.F. 

l:i<7 

2:147 

2:147 

6:147 

6:141 

N.S. 

S1G. 

N.S. 

1  1 

N.S. 

£1G« 

N.S. 

F 

0.1 

2 

0.2 

mm 

3.3 

0.5 

ALTITUDE 

D.r. 

1:133 

3;133 

2:113 

3:133 

6:133 

6:127 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

J 

N.S. 

SlG. 

N.S. 

GROUND 

F 

2.7 

0.1 

mm 

0.1 

0.3 

SPEED 

D.r. 

1:144 

3:144 

2:144 

3:144 

6:127 

N.S. 

SlG 

N.S. 

WiM 

N.S. 

1 

N.S. 

F 

2.6 

■ 

21.1 

mm 

ZQ 

32.7 

0.3 

HEADING 

D  F. 

1:100 

3:100 

2:100 

6:100 

6  :  r,4 

N.S. 

S1G. 

Si  G. 

1131 

N.S. 

SlG. 

N.S. 

r 

-  r  RATIO 

D.F. 

=  E^GRjg-CS  or  FREEDOM 

N.S. 

=  .WT  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT 

(p>.05) 

SlG. 

^  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p< . 

05) 
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TAKLE  3.3.4 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  l-  SJLTS  OF  FIRST  LEVEL  BREAKDOWN  (BY  SITUATi  .1) 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE.  FOR  INFORMATION  COMPONENTS 


Information 

Components 


I 


SITUATION  2 


n  Effects 


SITUATION  3 


First  Order 
Interaction 


TASK 


ALTITUDE 

F 

D.F. 

GROUND 

SPEED 

F 

D.F. 

SEQUENCE  AIRCRAFT 
SEQUENCE 


SPACING 

TASK 

AIRCRAFT 

SEQUENCE 

SPACING  X 

AIRCRAFT 

SEO'JENCE 

0 

6.9 

0.1 

1:30 

2:30 

2:28 

N.S. 

S1G . 

1  N.S. 

0 

4-4 

5.2 

1:28 

2:23 

►O 

t-i 

CD 

N.S. 

SlG . 

!  SlG. 

! 

F  5.  F  RATIO 

D.F.  I  DEGREES  OF  FREEDOM 

N.S.  5  NOT  STATXSTICAEX-Y  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.05) 
SIG  ^  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<  .  05} 


I 


CREW  TREATMENT ;  RESULTS  OF  FTFST  LEVEL  BREAKDOWN  (BY  SITUATION)  ANALYSIS 
OF  VARIANCE  FOR  INFORMATION  COMPONENTS 


STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<.  05) 


CREW  TREATMENT :  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOP.  INFORMATION  COMPONE 


o 


ta¬ 


in 

a 


N.S.  =  Not  Statistically  Significant  (p>. 
Sic.  --  Statistically  Signlficen:  (p<.  05) 
A/C  =  AIRCRAFT 

•ha/co  not  included 
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of  the  hypotheses  were  refuted,  then  the  contingency  tables 
were  broken  down  by  the  appropriate  effect  or  effects. 

Tables  3.  3.9  thru  3.3.11  present  the  results  of  the  situation 
and  aircraft  hypothesis  tests  for  the  information  point 
scores.  Tables  3.3.12  and  3.3.13  present  the  results  of 
Chi  square  tests  for  significance  in  point  scores  due  to 
major  treatment  variable,  in  computing  Chi  Square,  Yate's 
correction  factor  was  used.  Chi  Square  was  judged  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant  if  it  reached  the  5  percent  level  (p-.05). 

The  results  of  the  situation  and  aircraft  hypothesis 
tests  for  the  null  responses  are  presented  in  3.3.14  thru 
3.3.16.  Table  3.3.17  shows  the  results  of  the  Chi  Square 
tests  performed  on  the  null  responses  for  the  major  treatment 
variable  effects.  Again  Yate’s  correction  factor  was  used 
in  computing  Chi  Square  and  significance  was  judged  at  the 
five  percent  level  (p<.05). 

3.3.2  Conflict  Detection 

Pilot  reaction  times  to  IIS  crossover  intrusions  were 
measured  for  the  crew  treatment  variable  only.  All  non¬ 
alarm  single  pilots  were  analyzed  for  the  effect  of  information 
update  rate  on  conflict  reaction  time  in  a  two  way  analysis 
of  variance.  The  main  treatments  in  this  analysis  were  update 
rate  and  situation.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  pre¬ 


sented  in  Table  3.3.13. 
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table  3.3.9 

ATC  TREATMENT:  RESULTS  OF  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESES  TESTS  FOR 
LANDING  SEQUENCE  INFORMATION  COMPONENT 
(N.S.)  '  NOT  QUITE  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT 


ATC 

TREATMENT 

FUTURE 

SYSTEM 

PRESENT 

a  YSTEM 

x2 

0.47 

3.52 

DEGREES  OF 
FKEfcDuM 

1 

1 

P 

.5 

N.S. 

.07 

(N.S.) 

ATC 

TREATMENT 

FUTURE 

SYSTEM 

PRESENT 

SYSTEM 

x2 

0.15 

1.60 

DEGREES  OF 

FREEDOM 

2 

p 

.92 

N.S. 

.2 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  SITUATION  HYPOTHESIS 
(SITUATIONS  2  AND  3) 

(a) 


TEST  OF  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESIS 
(AIRCRAFTS  +2,  +1,  AND  -1) 
(b) 


,  X2;  =■  CHI  SQUARE 

p  =  PROBABILITY  X  COULD  EE  EXCEEDED  BY  CHANCE 


TABLE  3.3.10 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  RESULTS  OF  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESIS  TESTS 

FOR  LANDING  SEQUENCE  INFORMATION  COMPONENT 


SPACING 

TASK 

TREATMENT 

NO  SPACING 
TASK 

SPACING 

TASK 

2 

X 

0.47 

.15 

DEGREES  OF 

1 

1 

FREEDOM 

P 

.5 

.7 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  SITUATION  HYPOTHESIS 
(SITUATIONS  2  AND  3) 

(c) 


SPACING 

TASK 

TREATMENT 

"  —  ~ 

NO  SPACING 
TASK 

SPACING 

TASK 

2 

X 

0.15 

.94 

DEGREES  O: 

2 

1 

FREEDOM 

P 

.92 

.32 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESIS 
(AIRCRAFTS  +2,  +1,  AND  -1) 
(d) 


CREW  TREATMENT :  RESULTS  OF  SITUATION'  AND  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESES  TESTS 


CREW 

SINGLE  PILOTS 

CREW 

TREATMENT 

INFORKATION 

I DENT I- 

LANDING 

I  DENT I - 

landing 

COMPONENT 

FICATION 

SEQUENCE 

FICATION 

SEQUENCE 

y7 

A 

n  on 

n  Aq 

15.30 

0.0* 

PEGREES  OF 

FREEDOM 

3 

3 

3 

3 

P 

.02 

.89 

.01 

.99 

N.S. 

N.S. 

L_ 

SlG. 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  SITUATION  HYPOTHESIS  (SITUATIONS  1,  2,  3,  AND  4) 

(a) 


CREW 

TREATMENT 

SINGLE 

PILOTS 

CREW 

INFORMATION 

IDENTI- 

LANDING 

IDENTI- 

LANDING 

COMPONENTS 

FICATION 

SEQUENCE 

FICATION 

SEQUENCE 

2 

X 

0.58 

0.37 

0.27 

0.33 

DEGREES  OF 

FREEDOM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

P 

.75 

.85 

.9 

.85 

— - 

N.S  . 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESIS  (AIRCRAFT  +2,  +1,  and  -1) 

(b) 

X2  F  CHI  SQUARE 

p  E  PROBABILITY  \2  COULD  BE  EXCEEDED  BY  CHANCE 

N . S .  S  NOT  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.  05) 

SIG.  S  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<.  05) 


0 


ATC  TKLATM1N! 


FUTURF  SV 

.STEM 

roSITION-- 1 

ALTITUDE 

r- -  - 1 

GRODNO  | 

f 

|  HEADING 

SPACING 

SITED 

i 

T/J' LI.  3  .  5.14 

:  SITUATION  AND  A1  RCf-AKi  IsYE’OTHlISIS  TL‘;  l 

TOR  NULL  hl'SFUNSLS 


TODAY'S  SYSTEM 


DEGREES  01' 
FREEDOM 


i 

.Sb  1 

1 

.65 

.2 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TEST  OF  SITUATION  HYPOTHESIS  (SITUATIONS  2  AND  3) 


COMPONENTS  SPACING 


1.90 


DEGREES  OF 
PPEEOOM 


ALTITUDE 

GT/XJND 

HEADING 

posmoN- 

_ 

SPEED 

S PACING 

0.  /3 

n 

U.09 

3.51 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.  7 

.35 

.95 

.15 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

ALTITUDE  GROUND  HEAD  If 
SPEED 


I 

0.07  I  1.80 


TEST  OP  AIRCRAFT  HYPOTHESIS  (AIRCRAFT  *2,  +1,  AND  -1) 

(b) 

2  . 

X  =  CHI  SQUARE  2 

y  —  r  KGS AS  I L I  YY  THAT  CuvU/  L. 

N.S.  S  NOT  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.  OS) 
SIG  ^  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<.05) 


V 
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TABIF  3.3.15 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  SITUATION  AND  A1 RCFAIT  HYPOTHESIS  IT  ST 
run  NULL  RESPONSES 


SPACING 

TREATMENT 

NO  SPACING  TASK 

SPACING  TASK 

INFORMATION 

COftirOULNT 

POSITION  - 
SrACTNO 

ALTITUDE 

GROUND 

SPEED 

HEADING 

POSH  l  uN- 

SPAClNG 

ALT  1 TUDL 

GROUND 

SFK.El) 

HtjJUUNO 

x2 

0,20 

0.82 

O.Ii 

0.10 

| 

1.74 

1.95 

O.b? 

DEGREES  OK 
FREEDOM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

P 

.05 

.4 

.12 

.65 

.25 

.18 

.15 

.4 

N.S. 

_ 

N.S. 

N.S  . 

.  -  -  - 

N.S. 

N.S. 
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TABLE  3.3.18 


UPDATE  RATS  TREATMENT :  RESULTS  GO  TWO  WAV 
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N.S.  r.  NOT  STATISTIC?! J.Y  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.  05) 
SIG*  ■  =  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<.  05) 
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A  three  way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the 
reaction  time  data  to  test  for  crew,  alarm, and  situation 
effects.  The  same  procedure  concerning  breakdown  analysis 
used  in  the  information  component  analyses  was  used  here. 

Since  the  data  showed  no  statistically  significant  update 
rate  effect,  both  one  second  and  four  second  information 
update  rate  data  have  been  pooled.  Tables  3.3.19  and  3.3.20 
present  the  results  of  this  analysis.  The  F  ratio  test  was 
judged  to  be  significant  if  the  probability  of  a  chance  result 
was  below  the  five  percent  level  (p<.05). 

Also  of  interest  is  whether  or  not  a  conflict  was  detected 
during  single  runway  and  parallel  runway  simulations  under  all 
applicable  major  treatment  conditions.  As  previously  stated, 
no  parallel  runway  tests  were  conducted  comparing  the  air 
traffic  control  display/coaxnunication  treatments.  In  addition, 
the  single  runway  tests  for  both  air  traffic  control  and 
spacing  task  treatments  involved  only  one  conflict  scenario. 

For  this  reason,  the  situation  null  hypothesis  was  only  tested 
for  the  parallel  runway  simulations  of  the  spacing  task 
treatment  and  both  the  single  and  parallel  runway  scenarios 
of  the  crew  treatment.  The  results  of  flies e  situation 
hypothesis  tests  are  shown  in  Tables  3.3.21  and  3.3.22. 

The  results  of  all  three  of  tho  treatment  variables 

is  presented  in  Table  3.3.23.  The  results  are  broken  down  by 


TABLE  3.3.19 


F  r.  F  PATIO 

D  F.  =  DEGR2ES  OF  FREEDOM 

N.S.  5  NOT  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p>.  05) 
SlG.  ^  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  (p<  .05) 
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TABU  3.3.22 
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runway  configuration  (single  or  parallel) ,  detection  point 
reference  time  (at  or  before  stop-action  quiz  or  at  or  before 
closest  point  of  approach) ,  and  alarm  treatment  (no  alarm  or 
alarm).  A  Chi  Square  satisfying  the  five  percent  (p<.05) 
significance  level  was  considered  statistically  significant. 

Empirical  probabilities  of  detection  based  on  the  number 
of  observed  detections  divided  by  the  number  of  possible 
detections  were  computed  for  each  of  the  treatments  considered 
above.  These  detection  probabilities  are  presented  in  Table 
3. 3.24. 

3.  4  Post-Analysis  Data  Summary 

3.4.1  Information  Components 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  information 
components  were  used  to  guide  the  combination  of  data  from 
the  main  effect  conditions.  If  no  statistical  significance 
was  found  for  the  major  treatment  variable,  situation,  or 
aircraft  sequence  treatment,  then  the  data  for  the  non¬ 
significant  treatment  were  pooled. 

Combined  graphs  of  the  information  component  errors  are 
presented  in  Figures  3.4.1  thru  3.4.15.  These  graphs  depict 
the  means  values  plus  and  minus  one  standard  deviation.  The 
signed  mean  rather  than  the  absolute  value  of  the  mean  is 
shown.  Where  a  major  treatment  variable  showed  significance 
for  given  aircraft,  separate  component  estimates  are  indicated. 

Histograms  of  null  responses  for  each  major  treatment 
variable  are  presented  in  Figures  3.4.16  thru  3.4.18.  The 
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SlfUATION  3 


RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE  RELATIVE  LANDING  SEQUENCE 


(°)  Figure  3,4.1  (b) 

A1C  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  POSITION  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOnEO  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.2  <b> 


ATC  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  SPACING  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figur®  3.4.3 


ATC  TREATMENT*  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS*  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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SITUATION  2  SITUATION  3 


Figure  3.4.4 


ATC  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  GROUNO  SPEEO  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.5 

ATC  TREATMENT!  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
( POST-ANAlYSlSi  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.8 
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Figure  3.4.9 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  GROUND  SPEED  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  ANO  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.10 

SPACING  TASK  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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CREW  TREAMENT;  COMBINATION  GRAPH  OF  GROUND  SPEED  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION) 
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Figure  3.4.13 

CREW  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  SPACING  ERROR 

(POST  ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.14 


CRCW  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  ALTITUDE  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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Figure  3.4.15 


CREW  TREATMENT:  COMBINATION  GRAPHS  OF  HEADING  ERROR 
(POST-ANALYSIS:  PLOTTED  BY  SITUATION  AND  AIRCRAFT) 
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pooling  of  situations  and/or  aircraft  was  guided  by  the 
situation  and  aircraft  null  hypothesis  results.  Histograms 
of  aircraft  Identification  Scores  and  Landing  Sequence  Scores 
for  single  pilots  and  crews  are  shown  in  Figures  3.4.19  and 
3.4.20. 

3.4.2  Conflict  Detection 

Main  effects  of  reaction  time  data  were  pooled  whenever 
no  statistical  signficance  was  shown.  The  results  of  this 
pooling  is  presented  in  Tables  3.4.1  and  3.4.2.  Table  3.4.1 
is  a  summary  of  pooled  update  reaction  time  statistics  (single 
pilot,  non-alarm  subjects  only.)  Table  3.4.2  is  a  summary 
of  pooled  crew,  alarm,  and  update  rate  reaction  time  data. 

3.4.3  Pilot  Opinion  Questionnaire 

Pilot  opinion  questionnaires  here  refer  to  those  submitted 
by  participants  in  the  Phase  II  set  of  tests  only.  The  pilot 
opinion  questionnaire  consists  of  two  sections.  The  questions 
of  the  first  section  pertain  to  pilot  awareness,  workload, 
and  conflict  detection  and  resolution  problems.  The  questions 
of  the  second  section  deal  with  simulation  realism. 

Histograms  of  the  pilot  responses  to  questions  of  th<;. 
first  section  are  presented  in  Figures  3.4.21  thru  3.4.26. 

The  histograms  have  been  broken  down  into  main  effect  categories 
(single  pilot,  crew;  alarm,  no  alarm;  one  second  update  rate, 
four  second  update  rate)  for  comparison.  In  addition,  the 
subjects  in  all  the  treatment  categories  for  a  given  question 
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Figure  3.4.19 

CREW  TREATMENT:  IDENTIFICATION  SCORES 
(POST-ANALYSIS) 
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TABLE  3.4.1 

Pooled  Update  Rate  Reaction  Time  Statistics 
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TABLE  3.4.2 

Pooled  Reaction  Time  Statistics 
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QUESTION  I:  How  would  you  rote  your  overall  ownrvnw  of  surrounding  traffic 
derived  from  tbe  TSO? 
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PILOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  1 
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QUESTION  2:  How  does  this  compare  with  your  awareness  in  the  current  olr  troffic 
control  system  under  instrument  meteor  logical  conditions? 
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Figure  3.4.22 

PILOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  2 
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QUESTION  3:  How  would  you  rale  rtio  ta(«ty  ouociated  with  cloiely  tpoced, 
IFR  oporatiom  mirig  Ihe  TSDV 
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PILOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  3 
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PILOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  4 
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question  5:  How  would  you  rate  your  confidence  in  being  able  to  resolve 

potential  'onflicfi  during  closely  spaced,  parallel  IFR  operations 
utilizing  .  TSD? 
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PHOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  5 
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PILOT  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  QUESTION  6 
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were  pooled  to  give  a  total  distribution  of  responses. 

Figure  3.4.27  presents  histograms  of  the  pilot's  responses 
to  the  second  section  of  the  questionnaire.  Each  category 
has  two  parts.  The  first  part  shows  the  distribution  of 
responses  by  degree  of  realism;  i.e.,  excellent,  good,  fair 
and  poor.  The  second  part  indicates  the  pilot's  thoughts 
on  whether  or  not  realism  was  sufficient  for  the  goals  of  the 
present  research.  Pilot's  responses  here  were  either  adequate 
or  inadequate. 
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CHAPTER  4 


DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  presents  a  discussion  of  the  results 
summarized  in  the  Tables  and  Figures  of  Chapter  3.  Because 
real-world  situations  were  .muiatea,  cause  and  effect 
relationships  are  much  mere  complicated  than  would  be  the 
case  with  carefully  contrived  abstracted  experiments. 

4 . !  Information  Components 

The  party-line  communication  channel  allows  the  pilot 
to  monitor  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  radio  transmissions. 
These  transmissions  give  the  pilot  specific  indications  of 
the  information  components  of  surrounding  aircraft.  A 
communication  concerning  a  given  information  component  of 
any  given  aircraft  occurs  rather  infrequently.  In  fact, 
such  a  transmission  usually  occurs  only  when  a  change  in 
that  component  is  desired  by  the  approach  controller.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  pilot  has  no  other  means  of  monitoring  traffic 
motion,  he  must  assume  that  each  aircraft  is  following 
instructions.  This  assumption  is  not  always  justified. 
Misinterpretations  and  blunders  do  occur. 

The  ATSD,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  the  pilot  with 
a  nearly  continuous  source  of  information,  but,  by  its 
nature,  requires  that  the  pilot  specifically  seek  out  a 
decired  information  component.  In  addition,  the  display  acts 
an  auxiliary  memory,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
memorizing  information  components. 
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A  summary  of  the  results  discussed  at  length  in  the 
following  sections  is  offered  here. 

Estimation  of  information  components  tended  to  be 
situation  dependent.  In  most  cases,  there  was  either  a 
significant  main  effect  or  interaction  involving  the  air¬ 
craft  sequence  treatment.  Altitude,  ground  speed,  and  heading 
components  tended  to  be  estimated  fairly  accurately  when 
an  aircraft  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  subject  and  when 
these  quantities  were  not  changing.  Substantial  mean  errors 
and  standard  deviations  usually  showed  up  in  information 
components  of  aircraft  that  were  remote  with  respect  to  the 
subject  or  in  components  that  either  were  changing  at  the 
time  of  the  quiz  or  had  changed  just  prior  to  the  quiz.  In 
addition,  the  heading  component  was  estimated  quite  poorly 
when  the  aircraft  in  question  was  off  the  STAR. 

Very  few  statistically  significant  major  treatment 
results  were  observed  in  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
variance.  The  contingency  tests  performed  on  the  null  re¬ 
responses  tended  to  be  a  more  sensitive  measure  of  differences 
due  to  these  treatments. 

Three  major  results  came  from  the  null  response  analysis. 
First,  except  for  the  ground  speed  component,  there  is  no 
statistical  significance  in  the  differences  in  missing 
responses  due  to  ATC  treatment.  Second,  there  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  by  aircraft  in  the  ability  of  pilots  with 
the  ATSD  and  an  in- trail  spacing  task  to  respond  to  most 
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information  components.  The  target  aircraft  (+1)  always 
has  a  very  low  or  zero  percentage  of  null  responses  while 
the  other  aircraft  have  high  percentages  of  null  responses. 

In  addition,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  a  significant  effect 
of  spacing  task  treatment  on  null  responses.  Third,  in 
many  cases,  the  two-man  crews  do  significantly  better  in 
responding  to  components  than  do  single  pilots. 

4.1.1  ATC  Treatment 

The  ATC  major  treatment  variable  compares  the  pilot's 
ability  to  acquire  traffic  information  via  two  different 
sensory  modalities.  The  "Today's  System"  treatment  provides 
an  auditory  information  source  consisting  of  party-line 
ATC  transmissions  while  the  "Future  System"  treatment  provides 
a  visual  source  of  information  via  the  ATSD.  Radar  vectors 
concerning  the  subject's  own  aircraft  were  given  when  the 
display  was  employed,  but,  unlike  the  party-line  cases, 
instructions  to  other  aircraft  could  not  be  monitored. 

Radio  transmissions  consisted  of  initial  contact  messages 
(at  or  near  one  of  the  holding  fixes) ,  approach  clearances 
(at  ILS  turn  on),  and  landing  clearances  (between  outer  and 
middle  markers).  In  addition,  commanded  heading,  altitude 
and  speed  changes  were  issued. 

4. 1.1.1  Position  Error 

The  pre-analysis  composite  means  of  Figure  3.2.1  and 
the  three  way  analysis  of  variance  results  of  Table  3.3.1 
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indicate  a  significant  effect  due  to  both  ATC  treatment 
and  situation.  Table  3.3.1  also  indicates  an  interaction 
between  the  three  main  effects  (ATC  treatment,  situation 
and  aircraft) . 

This  second  order  interaction  means  that  the  effect 
of  these  three  treatments  on  position  error  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent.  Consequently,  a  second  level  breakdown  (by  situ¬ 
ation  and  aircraft)  analysis  was  performed.  This  analysis, 
in  essence,  compared  the  ATC  treatment  effect  aircraft  by 
aircraft  in  each  situation. 

According  to  Table  3.3.6  the  only  aircraft  to  show 
significant  ATC  effects  were  the  +1  aircraft  of  situation 
2  and  the  -1  aircraft  of  situation  3.  In  both  cases,  the 
mean  error  was  less  when  the  ATSD  was  used. 

Just  prior  to  the  stop-action  quiz  in  situation  2, 
the  -1  and  +2  aircraft  had  received  messages  containing 
information  placing  them  near  a  holding  fix  and  the  ILS  turn 
on  point  (gate)  respectively.  Such  specific  position 
information  concerning  the  subject  and  +1  aircraft  was  not 
as  current.  This  accounts  very  well  for  the  observed  trend 
in  the  Today's  System  date.  Because  the  with-display  subjects 
could  monitor  aircraft  positions  as  frequently  as  other 
duties  permitted,  they  did,  on  the  average,  considerably 
better  in  estimating  position  for  their  own  craft  and  the  one 
just  ahead  on  the  landing  sequence.  The  only  statistically 
significant difference,  however,  was  in  the  estimates  for  the 
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+1  aircraft. 

In  situation  3,  the  -1  aircraft  was  coming  around 
on  a  missed  approach  and  therefore  was  not  flying  on  any 
of  the  route  segments.  Radio  transmissions  to  that  craft 
consisted  of  a  resequencing  message  and  a  heading  change 
command  which  the  aircraft's  pilot  misunderstood.  The 
with-display  subjects  could,  of  course,  monitor  the  -1 
aircraft  with  the  ATSD  and  thus  were  better  informed  as 
to  its  position. 

The  +1  and  +2  aircraft  were  both  on  the  ILS  and  had 
recently  received  transmissions  with  specific  position 
information.  The  without-display  subjects,  therefore,  did 
an  equally  good  job  a®  the  with-display  subjects  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  positions  of  these  aircraft. 

Just  prior  to  the  stop-action  quiz,  the  subject's  air¬ 
craft  had  received  a  heading  change  command  from  the  approach 
controller.  This  gave  them  a  reference  to  the  route  structure 
on  which  to  base  a  position  estimate. 

Figure  3.4.1  indicates  the  best  estimate  under  this 
treatment  as  to  a  pilot's  information  concerning  aircraft 
position.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  mean  errors  may 
seem  high,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  scale  of  the 
quiz  map  was  only  one  inch  for  every  four  miles. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.3.14,  the  aircraft  hypothesis 
for  null  responses  was  verified,  while  the  situation  hypothe¬ 
sis  was  refuted  for  the  position  component  under  the  Today's 
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System  treatment.  The  percent  null  response  histograms 
of  Figure  3.4.16  (a)  are  therefore  broken  down  by  situation. 

In  situation  2,  about  7.4  percent  of  the  aircraft  went 
undetected  without  the  ATSD  while  the  with-display  pilots 
did  not  miss  any.  This  difference,  however,  was  found  to 
be  statistically  insignificant  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.3.17. 

In  situation  3,  ten  percent  of  the  aircraft  failed  to 
be  reported  without  the  ATSD,  while  eleven  percent  were  not 
detected  when  the  ATSD  was  employed.  Again,  this  difference 
was  found  to  be  insignificant. 

4. 1.1. 2  Spacing  Error 

Figure  3.2.2  indicates  that,  at  least  in  situation  2, 
pilots  with  the  display  had  a  much  better  idea  of  how  far 
away  the  other  aircraft  were.  It  can  be  seen  that  when 
the  pilots  operated  in  the  present  day  display/communications 
environment  their  average  spacing  error  for  the  +1  aircraft 
was  7.4  nautical  miles.  For  those  pilots  operating  in  a 
proposed  future  system  employing  the  ATSD,  the  average  spacing 
error  for  this  same  aircraft  decreased  to  .4  nautical  miles. 
Such  major  improvements  in  spacing  estimates  for  situation 
3  are  not  evident. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  presented  in 
Tables  3.3.1  and  3.3.6  substantiate  the  superiority  of  the 
visual  information  source  in  estimating  aircraft  separation. 

It  was  found  that  accuracy  in  spacing  estimates  is  situation 
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dependent  and  that  in  situation  2  significant  results  were 
obtained  for  both  the  +1  and  +2  aircraft.  No  statistical 
significance  was  observed  for  situation  3. 

Figure  3.4.2  indicates  the  post-analysis  statistics 
for  spacing  error  under  the  ATC  treatment  variable.  Both 
positive  and  negative  errors  are  shown.  A  negative  error 
means  that,  on  the  average ,  sub jects  thought  the  aircraft  was 
farther  away  than  it  really  was.  All  but  one  of  the  air¬ 
craft  responses  are  negative.  This  suggests  a  false  sense 
of  security  on  the  part  of  many  pilots. 

The  spacing  task  null  response  data  are  identical  to 
that  of  position  error  and  is  discussed  in  the  section  4. 1.1.1. 

4 . 1 . 1 . 3  Altitude  Error 

At  face  value.  Figure  3.2.3  seems  to  indicate  a 
substantial  difference  in  altitude  error  for  situation  2 
(especially  for  aircraft  +1) .  As  can  be  seen  from  Tables 
3.3.1  and  3.3.6,  analysis  does  not  bear  this  out. 

The  analysis  does  indicate,  however, that  there  is  a 
significant  effect  due  to  the  particular  aircraft  being 
considered.  This  seems  plausible.  Except  for  one  distortion 
(aircraft  +1  of  situation  2) ,  the  magnitudes  of  errors  seem 
to  follow  the  same  trend  and  considerable  differences  in 
these  magnitudes  for  different  aircraft  can  be  observed. 

Using  Figure  3.4.3  as  a  reference,  the  aircraft  effect 
can  be  explained.  The  +2  aircraft  is  flying  straight  and 
level  at  1900  feet  on  the  ILS.  Estimates  for  this  aircraft 


are  quite  good.  This  seems  reasonable  because  the  altitude 
for  this  aircraft  has  been  constant  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  preceding  the  stop-action  quiz. 

The  +1  aircraft  has  just  transitioned  from  6000  feet 
to  2000  feet  at  2000  feet  per  minute  descent  rate.  The 
large  mean  error  (-1200  feet)  and  substantial  standard 
deviation  (+1800  feet)  indicate  that  the  rate  of  change  of 
this  component  makes  it  difficult  to  monitor  efficiently. 

The  -1  aircraft,  like  the  +1  aircraft,  is  flying 
straight  and  level,  though  at  6000  feet  rather  than  1900 
feet.  If  the  altitude  component  of  this  aircraft  were 
being  monitored  as  closely  as  the  +2  aircraft,  it  would  be 
expected  that  mean  errors  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
two  aircraft  would  be  similiar.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  This  lack  of  attention  in  altitude  estimations  for 
aircraft  behind  the  subject  in  the  landing  sequence  is 
indicative  of  a  general  trend  of  degradated  responses  for 
the  -1  aircraft  for  many  information  components. 

Situation  3  seems  to  exhibit  just  the  opposite  trends 
from  those  that  are  observed  in  situation  2.  The  -1  air¬ 
craft  is  estimated  rather  well.  In  this  scenario,  the  -1 
aircraft  has  performed  a  missed  approach  procedure  and  is 
resequencing  in  the  traffic  flow.  ThiB  fact  is  enough  to 
distinguish  this  aircraft  as  an  abnormal  situation  and  accord 
it  special  attention.  The  fact  that  it  is  flying  at  constant 
altitude  (1900  feet)  also  makes  it  easier  to  respond  correctly. 
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At  the  stop-action  quiz,  the  +1  aircraft  is  at  about 
the  same  place  as  the  +2  aircraft  of  situation  2.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  responses  to  these  aircraft 
are  quite  similar. 

Pilots  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
altitude  of  the  +2  aircraft  in  situation  3,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  situation  2,  +1  and  -1  air¬ 
craft.  It  happens  that  the  +2  aircraft  in  this  case  is  past 
the  outer  marker  and  is  descending  at  800  feet  per  minute 
on  final  approach. 

It  appears  that  the  pilot's  ability,  with  either 
information  source,  to  monitor  altitude  iB  aircraft  dependent 
and,  farther,  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  altitude.  In  addition,  it  seems  probable  that  aircraft 
behind  the  subject's  in  the  landing  sequence  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  ignored  unless  some  special  situation  (e.g.,  a  go- 
around)  attracts  the  pilot's  attention. 

That  pilotB  utilizing  only  the  party-line  communication 
channel  as  an  information  source  fail  to  make  altitude 
component  responses  a  large  percentage  of  the  time  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  Figure  3.4.16  (b) .  Null  responses  with  the  display 
is  cut  to  just  over  half  of  what  it  is  without  the  display 
(35  percent  verses  19  percent).  The  statistical  significance 
of  this  improvement  is  borderline  as  shown  in  Table  3.3.17. 

If  a  real  difference  in  null  responses  does  exist,  it 
would  not  be  very  surprising-  Specific  altitude  information 
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for  other  aircraft  comes  rather  infrequently  to  the  pilots 
depending  on  party-line  communication.  For  the  most  part, 
subjects  must  use  their  knowledge  of  the  route  structure 
and  a  bit  of  extrapolation  or  interpolation  to  make  estimates. 
Many  pilot3  evidently  do  not  feel  confident  in  making  such  an 
estimate  and  therefore  do  not  respond. 

Although  the  two  information  source  treatments  (present 
or  future  ATC  display /communication  format)  require  different 
monitoring  techniques  and  supply  information  in  different 
ways  and  at  different  frequencies,  the  result,  insomuch  as 
altitude  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

4. 1.1. 4  Ground  Speed  Error 

Table  3.3.1  indicates  that  there  is  a  significant  effect 
on  ground  speed  error  due  to  ATC  and  aircraft  treatment,  but 
that  a  number  of  interactions  necessitate  a  second  level 
breakdown  analysis  by  situation  and  aircraft.  The  results 
of  Table  3.3.6  show  that  the  only  significant  differences 
for  the  ground  speed  statistics  presented  in  Figure  3.2.5 
are  in  the  +1  aircraft  of  both  situations.  In  both  cases, 
the  magnitude  of  the  mean  error  associated  with  the  ATSD 
information  source  is  considerably  less  than  that  provided 
by  the  party-line  communication  channel. 

Ground  speed  error  responses  follow  the  same  basic 
trends  that  were  observed  for  altitude  error.  Those  air¬ 
craft  that  were  in  the  process  of,  or  had  just  finished, 
reducing  speed  were  estimated  less  accurately  than  those  that 
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were  stable.  This  fact  becomes  obvious  if  the  results 
presented  in  Figure  3.2.5  are  explained  in  light  of  the 
ground  spaed  histories  of  the  various  aircraft  just  prior 
to  the  stop-action  quiz. 

in  situation  2,  the  speed  of  the  -1  aircraft  ha3  been 
cjrvV:ant  at  200  knots  throughout  the  entire  pre-quiz  portion 
of  the  scenario.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore ,  that  both 
information  sources  allow  the  pilot  to  estimate  this  eom- 
p.rer.t  ui.th  great  accuracy,  in  fact,  the  combined  mean 
er’-'x  f  c  r  this  aircraft  is  approximately  zero. 

The  +1  aircraft  is  in  transition  from  200  knots  to 
160  knots.  The  subjects  did  a  much  poorer  job  in  estimating 
the  speed  ir  this  case,  but  those  with  the  display  did 
significantly  better  than  those  without  it. 

The  +2  aircraft  had  been  stable  at  160  knots  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  prior  to  the  stop-action  quiz, 
but  had  reduced  from  it.  original  speed  of  200  knots  earlier 
in  the  simulation.  Foch  with  and  without  display  subjects 
did  reasonably  well  in  estimating  this  variable.  The  combined 
mean  error  was  only  about  s  knots. 

In  situation  3,  the  -1  aircraft  is  in  the  process  of 
transitioning  from  2C0  knots  to  160  knots.  At  the  time  of  the 
stop-action  quiz, it  has  achieved  the  midpoint  in  its  speed 
reduction  with  a  ground  speed  of  180  knots.  Pilots  flying 
the  simulator  under  both  ATC  treatments  did  a  relatively 


poor  job  in  estimating  ground  speed  for  this  aircraft. 

The  average  error  was  not  too  large  (8  knots) ,  but  the 
spread  of  the  responses  had  a  standard  deviation  of  about 
24  knots. 

Significantly  different  results  were  observed  for  the 
+1  aircraft.  The  without-display  subjects  had  a  mean  error 
of  -24  knots,  while  the  with-display  subjects  had  a  mean 
error  of  only  about  -6  knots.  This  aircraft  had  a  constant 
speed  of  160  knots  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  prior  to 
the  stop-action  quiz,  but  had  reduced  from  an  original  speed 
of  200  knots  earlier  in  the  simulation. 

The  +2  aircraft  had  just  completed  a  speed  reduction 
from  160  knots  to  131  knots  at  quiz  time.  The  mean  error 
in  this  case  was  almost  -8  knots  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  about  13  knots.  This  represents  a  Blightly  lesB  accurate 
estimation  than  for  aircraft  that  had  been  at  constant 
speed  for  longer  periods  of  time  prior  to  the  stop-action 
quiz.  The  dispersion  of  the  data,  as  indicated  by  the 
standard  deviation ,  is  comparably  to  that  obtained  with 
other  aircraft  at  a  stable  speed. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  3.4.16  (c)  and  Table  3.3.17, 
the  number  of  missing  (null)  responses  is  significantly 
higher  for  the  party-line  communication  with  no  ?TSD  treat¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  subjects  in  this  treatment  failed  to  respond 
to  the  ground  speed  component  about  43  percent  of  the  time. 
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Since  the  percent  null  responses  for  the  discrete  communi¬ 
cations  with  ATSD  treatment  was  only  about  5  percent,  it 
would  seem  that  pilots  in  the  present  ATC  display /communi¬ 
cations  system  have  a  considerably  more  difficult  time  in 
picking  up  ground  speed  information  than  those  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  future  system  with  an  ATSD. 

4. 1.1. 5  Heading  Error 

Before  discussing  the  heading  error  components  in 
detail,  a  comparison  should  be  made  between  the  information 
presentation  formats  of  the  two  major  treatment  variables. 

The  party-line  communications  channel  provides  the 
pilot  with  specific  heading  information  in  that  heading 
change  commands  are  a  part  of  the  radio  transmissions.  The 
ATSD  does  not  provide  a  specific  heading  readout.  When 
the  display  is  employed,  the  pilots  must  obtain  heading 
information  from  the  track  history  provided  by  the  tracer 
dots  as  referenced  to  known  courses  on  th*3:  display. 

Table  3.3.1  indicates  that  the  only  significant  main 
effect  for  heading  error  is  due  to  aircraft  treatment.  In 
addition,  all  first  order  interactions  are  significant. 

This  last  fact  necessitated  a  second  level  breakdown  analysis 
(by  situation  and  aircraft).  This  breakdown  analysis,  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  3.3.6,  shows  that  significance  is  achieved 
by  only  the  -1  aircraft  of  situation  3.  A  look  at  Figure 
3.2.4  reveals  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  108  degress 


in  the  magnitude  of  the  means  of  the  responses  for  this  com¬ 
ponent.  The  party-line  communi cations  (aural  information 
source)  had  the  better  average  estimate. 

In  situation  2,  the  -1  aircraft  has  been  on  a  constant 
heading  of  058  degrees  from  the  beginning  of  the  simulation 
until  the  stop-action  quiz  point.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Figure  3.4.5  (a),  both  the  mean  and  the  standard  deviation 
of  these  estimates  are  quite  small  (-8  and  8  degrees  respective- 
ly). 

The  +1  aircraft  has  just  turned  from  a  heading  of 
330  degrees  to  360  degrees  at  the  quiz  stop  point.  The  mean 
error  for  this  aircraft  is  very  close  to  zero,  but  the 
standard  deviation  in  the  estimates  is  quite  high.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  standard  deviation  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  difference  in  the  heading  change  (34  degrees 
vs.  30  degrees).  It  seems  obvious  that  a  number  of  pilots 
had  not  yet  become  aware  of  the  heading  change  at  the 
time  of  the  stop-action  quiz. 

The  +2  aircraft  was  well  established  on  the  ILS  at  the 
time  of  the  quiz.  It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the  mean 
error  and  standard  deviation  in  the  estimates  for  this 
aircraft  are  so  large.  The  pre-analysis  conposite  graph 
of  Figure  3.2.4  does  indicate  a  reasonably  good  mean  error 
for  the  with-dispiay  subjects ,  but  the  differences  with 
respect  to  the  without-display  responses  fails  to  be 
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statistically  significant. 

As  previously  noted,  in  situation  3  the  -1  aircraft 
is  executing  a  go-around  procedure  and  is  in  the  process 
of  re-entering  the  landing  sequence.  Subsequent  to  the  quiz 
stop  point,  a  heading  change  had  been  ordered  for  this  air¬ 
craft  which  the  pilot  read  back  incorrectly.  The  ordered 
heading  change  was  from  220  degrees  to  255  degrees,  while 
the  actual  change  was  from  220  degrees  to  355  degrees. 

The  mean  error  in  the  responses  for  this  aircraft  under 
the  party-line  communi cation  treatment  was  quite  good 
(about  -5  degrees).  This  is  contrasted  to  the  significantly 
poorer  estimates  made  by  the  ATSD  subjects  (average  error 
of  112  degrees).  The  with-display  subjects  did,  however, 
have  a  much  smaller  dispersion  in  their  estimates  as  measured 
by  the  standard  deviations  (24  degrees  and  80  degrees  re¬ 
spectively)  . 

The  very  large  standard  deviation  associated  with  the 
nondisplay  treatment  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  subjects  in  this  treatment  used  the  commanded 
heading  (255  degrees) ,  while  others  used  the  read-back 
heading  (355  degrees). 

It  is  believed  that  because  the  -1  aircraft  was  off 
the  nominal  route  structure  and  therefore  lacked  a  course 
reference,  the  pilotB  in  the  with-display  treatment  had  a 
more  difficult  time  in  interpreting  heading  information. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  mean  error  for  these  pilots  is 
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reasonably  close  to  the  difference  in  the  heading  change 
(112  degrees  vs.  135  degrees).  When  the  fact  that  the  turn 
had  not  yet  been  completed  at  the  quiz  stop  time  is  considered, 
these  numbers  become  even  closer. 

The  responses  under  both  ATC  treatments  for  the  +1 
and  +2  aircraft  of  situation  3  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  mean  error  in  both  cases  is  close  to  zero  and  the 
standard  deviations  are  quite  small.  The  high  degree  of 
estimation  accuracy  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
both  aircraft  are  well  established  on  the  ILS  course  by  the 
time  the  stop-action  quiz  occurs. 

The  percentage  of  null  responses  for  the  with-display 
subjects  (37  percent)  was  higher  than  that  for  the  without 
display  subjects  (21  percent) ,  although  this  difference  falls 
just  short  of  statistical  significance.  Null  responses 
for  both  ATC  treatments  did  not  show  a  dependence  on  situation 
or  aircraft. 

The  high  percentage  of  heading  null  responses  for  the 
ATSD  subjects  is  indicative  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  information  from  the  display. 

4.1.2  Spacing  Task  Treatment 

The  inclusion  of  the  in-trail  spacing  task  requires 
that  the  pilot  use  the  ATSD  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
specified  separation  with  respect  to  an  aircraft .  The  desired 
separation  was  either  three  or  four  miles  depending  on  the 
scenario.  The  subjects  started  the  simulations  at  some 
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initial  separation,  which  was  greater  than  the  desired 
separation,  and  had  to  merge  with  the  traffic  flow  and 
acquire  the  proper  spacing  interval. 

The  subjects  with  the  spacing  task  were  not  given 
radar  vectors,  but  were  asked  to  use  the  STAR  displayed  as 
a  nominal  flight  path.  They  did  have,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  in  deviating  from  the  STAR  to  achieve  the 
in- trail  spacing. 

The  data  used  for  the  nonspacing  task  condition  are 
the  same  as  were  used  for  the  with-ATSD  (future  system) 
treatment  condition.  The  with-spacing  task  data  was  gathered 
during  Howell's  experiments. 

The  reason  for  including  the  spacing  task  was  to  see 
how  accurately  subjects  could  perform  this  task.  It  is 
thought  that  with  the  aid  of  the  ATSD  pilots  can  decrease 
aircraft  separations  during  IMC  and  achieve  the  higher 
landing  capacities  typical  of  VMC  operations. 

4 . 1 . 2 . 1  Position  Error 

Figure  3.2.6  shows  a  close  agreement  between  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  mean  errors  for  both  the  with  and  without 
spacing  task  treatments.  The  only  main  effect  found  to  be 
significant  was  the  aircraft  treatment. 

As  indicated  in  Table  3.3.2,  neither  the  spacing  task 
treatment  nor  the  situation  are  significant.  It  might  be 
expected  that  since  the  with-spacing  subjects  were  forced 
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to  monitor  the  +1  aircraft,  their  estimates  for  that  air¬ 
craft  would  be  better  than  their  estimates  for  the  other 
aircraft. 

According  to  the  pre-analysis  data,  the  expectation 
concerning  a  better  estimate  for  the  +  1  aircraft  for  the 
with-spacing  subjects  on  the  +1  also  seems  to  be  true  in 
both  scenarios. 

These  expectations  do  not,  however,  hold  up  under 
statistical  analysis.  The  analysis  of  variance  indicates 
no  difference  between  spacing  treatments  and,  although 
an  aircraft  effect  is  indicated.  Figure  3.4.6  says  that 
the  +2  aircraft  io  estimated  best.  In  fact,  this  graph 
indicates  that  aircraft  position  estimation  is  a  monotonically 
decreasing  function  of  relative  landing  sequence. 

The  fact  that  the  position  of  the  -1  aircraft  was 
estimated  the  least  accurately  is  not  surprising  in  light 
of  previous  observations  that  pilots  seem  to  pay  less 
attention  to  this  aircraft. 

Because  Table  3.3.15  (b)  indicates  that  the  aircraft 
hypothesis  for  null  responses  for  position  error  is  very 
close  to  being  refuted,  these  responses  are  broken  down 
by  aircraft.  The  results  are  presented  in  Figure  3.4,17. 

The  null  responses  seem  to  conform  to  expectations. 

The  with-spacing  subjects  have  high  percentages  of  null 
responses  for  the  +2  and  -1  aircraft  (33  percent  each)  and 
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no  null  responses  for  the  +1  aircraft.,  The  premif.e  that 
the  with-spacing  subject  focuses  his  attention  on  the  +1 
aircraft,  thus  has  at  least  borderline  statistical  validity. 

The  relationship  of  with-spacing-task  null  responses 
to  without-spacing- task  null  responses  is  also  as  expected. 
The  with-spacing  pilots  have  fewer  (zero)  null  responses 
for  the  +1  aircraft  than  do  the  without-spacing  pilots, 
but  have  considerably  more  null  responses  than  the  without- 
spacing  subjects  for  the  other  two  aircraft.  This  trend 
is,  however,  lacking  in  statistical  validity  in  that 
the  only  case  that  approaches  signif icance  is  the  +2  air¬ 
craft  and  even  this  a  a  borderline  case. 

4. 1.2.2  Altitude  Error 

The  pre-analysis  plots  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
mean  altitude  error  presented  in  Figure  3.2.8  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  very  little  difference  due  to  spacing  task  treatment 
(except  for  the  -1  aircraft  of  situation  2) ,  but  a  strong 
dependence  on  aircraft  treatment.  In  turn,  this  aircraft 
dependence  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  situation. 

These  observations  are  substantiated  by  the  analysis 
presented  in  Table  3.3.2.  This  table  indicates  that  there 
is  a  significant  aircraft  effect  as  well  as  a  statistically 
significant  situation-by-aircraft  interaction.  The  results 
of  the  first  level  breakdown  analysis  (by  situation)  in 
Table  3.3.4  indicates  no  significant  spacing  task  effect, 
but  it  does  indicate  a  statistically  significant  aircraft 
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effect  for  both  situations. 

In  situation  2,  the  +2  aircraft  was  flying  straight 
and  level  at  1900  feet  for  a  considerable  period  before 
the  quiz  stop  point.  Consequently,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
3.4.8,  the  mean  error  for  combined  estimates  for  this  air¬ 
craft  is  zero.  In  addition,  the  standard  deviation  for 
this  case  is  comparatively  small  (about  240  feet) . 

The  +1  aircraft  has  completed  its  descent  from  6000 
fe^»t  to  20CO  feet  at  a  rate  of  2000  feet  per  minute.  This 
caused  the  average  combined  error  to  be  fairly  large  (about 
-550  feet)  and  the  dispersion  of  data  to  be  great  (standard 
deviation  of  about  950  feet) . 

The  -1  aircraft  was  flying  at  constant  altitude  (6000 
feet)  from  the  beginning  of  the  simulation  to  the  time  of 
the  stop- action  quiz.  The  fact  that  the  mean  error  and 
standard  deviation  for  this  aircraft  is  quite  large  (700 
feet  and  1500  feet  respectively),  despite  the  constant  altitude, 
is,  as  noted  earlier,  a  reflection  of  the  pilot's  apparent 
casual  interest  in  this  aircraft. 

In  contrast  to  situation  2,  the  estimates  for  the  -1 
aircraft  in  situation  3  are  quite  good  with  a  small  mean 
error  (-20  feet)  and  small  standard  deviation  (50  feet). 

Like  situation  2,  this  aircraft  has  been  flying  at  constant 
altitude  from  the  beginning  of  the  simulation  to  the  quiz 
stop  point.  Unlike  situation  2,  however,  attention  is  called 


to  this  aircraft  because  it  is  execut  rg  a  go-around  and  is, 
in  fact,  in  the  process  of  blundering. 

At  the  quiz  stop  point,  the  +1  aircraft  is  flying 
at  constant  altitude  on  the  ILS.  Both  the  mean  error  and 
standard  deviation  statistics  are  reasonably  good  (about 
-80  feet  and  100  feet  respectively) . 

The  +2  aircraft  was  in  the  process  of  descending  at 
800  feet  per  minute  on  final  approach  when  the  stop-action 
quiz  occurred.  Although  the  standard  deviation  in  this 
case  is  about  the  same  as  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
situation  2,  ■»  1  aircraft  (230  feet  vs.  240  feet),  the 
mean  error  is  substantially  greater  (-250  feet  vs.  0  feet). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  mean  error  and  standard 
deviation  for  the  +2  aircraft  estimates  of  situation  3  are 
less  than  the  same  values  for  the  +1  aircraft  of  situation 
2  which  was  also  descending,  but  at  a  greater  vertical- 
velocity. 

As  waB  the  case  for  the  ATC  treatment  altitude  data, 
the  accuracy  of  the  spacing  task  data  is  dependent  upon 
whether  or  not  an  aircraft  is  transitioning  or  just  has 
transitioned  at  the  quiz  stop  point.  In  addition,  the 
magnitude  of  both  the  mean  error  and  standard  deviation 
of  transitioning  aircraft  seem  dependent  upon  the  rate  of 
change  of  altitude. 

According  to  Table  3.3.15,  there  is  a  signficant  effect 
on  null  responses  due  to  aircraft  sequence  for  the  with- 
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spacing  subjects.  No  situation  dependence  is  observed. 

Figure  3.4.17  shows  the  same  trend  in  null  responses 
for  the  with-spacing  subjects  observed  for  the  position 
component.  The  percentage  of  missing  responses  on  aircraft 
+1  is  quite  low  (8  percent) ,  while  the  null  response  percent¬ 
ages  for  the  +2  find  -1  aircraft  are  quite  high  (48  and  73 
percent  respectively)  .  The  without-spacing  null  responses 
are  more  uniformly  distributed  with  25,  15  and  15  percent 
being  recorded  for  the  +2,  +1  and  -1  aircrafts  respectively. 
The  without -spacing  task  subjects,  in  fact,  show  no  violation 
of  the  aircraft  or  situation  hypothesis. 

This  same  graph  indicates  that  the  with-spacing  pilots 
had  considerably  more  missing  responses  for  the  -1  and  +2 
aircraft  than  the  without- spacing  subjects,  but  had  fewer 
null  responses  for  the  +1  aircraft.  Statistically,  however, 
the  only  significant  difference  was  obtained  for  the  -1  air¬ 
craft. 

The  percentage  null  responses  for  the  altitude  component 
is  another  example  of  the  target  aircraft  attention  focusing 
characteristic  of  the  spacing  task. 

4.1.2. 3  Ground  Speed  Error 

Figure  3.2,9  shows  the  absolute  value  of  the  mean  ground 
speed  errors  for  the  spacing  task  treatment.  Although  some 
substantial  differences  in  these  means  exist  (especially  the 
+1  aircraft  of  situation  2  and  the  -1  aircraft  of  situation 
3) ,  statistical  analysis  fails  to  indicate  a  significant 
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spacing  task  treatment  effect  (see  Tables  3.3.2,  3.3.4  and 
3.3.7).  Table  3.3.2  does,  however,  indicate  a  significant 
effect  due  to  situation  treatment  and  a  significant  inter¬ 
action  between  situation  and  aircraft.  The  first  level 
breakdown  (by  situation)  analysis  (Table  3.3.4)  yields  a 
significant  aircraft  effect  for  situation  3,  but  this  is 
confounded  by  the  associated  first  order  interaction.  The 
ensuing  second  level  breakdown  analysis  (Table  3.3.7)  does 
not  yield  any  significant  effects  due  to  spacing  task  on 
any  of  the  aircraft. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  the  ground  speed  readout 
of  the  target  aircraft  (+1  aircraft)  would  be  estimated  quite 
accurately  with  the  spacing  task  since  this  is  an  important 
element  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  separation.  More 
specifically,  the  reduction  of  ground  speed  by  the  target 
iircraft  provides  a  cue  to  the  pilot  to  start  his  own  speed 
reduction  manuever. 

This  fact  is  certainly  evident  in  both  situations. 

The  absolute  mean  errors  for  the  +1  aircraft  under  the  with- 
spacing  condition  are  zero  knots  for  situation  2  and  2  knots 
for  situation  3.  In  both  cases,  these  values  are  less  than 
the  corresponding  absolute  mean  errors  under  the  without- 
spacing  task  condition  and  better  than  the  +2  aircraft 
estimates  under  the  with-spacing  task  condition. 

Apparently,  the  fact  that  speed  changes  are  made 
rather  infrequently  washes  out  any  significant  difference 
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between  the  accuracy  of  the  subjects  in  estimating  this 
component . 

The  combined  graphs  of  Figure  3.4.9  follow  the  same 
trends  observed  earlier.  The  -1  aircraft  of  situation  2 
has  been  flying  at  a  constant  ground  speed  of  200  knots  during 
the  interval  from  simulation  commencement  until  the  quiz 
stop  point.  It  is  apparent  from  the  graph  that  this  fact 
permitted  the  pilots  to  do  an  excellent  job  in  this  esti¬ 
mation  (mean  error  of  zero  knots) . 

The  +1  aircraft  was  just  beginning  to  reduce  speed 
from  200  knots  to  160  knots.  Consequently,  both  the  mean 
error  (14  knots)  and  standard  deviation  (16  knots)  are 
fairly  high. 

The  +2  aircraft,  although  having  a  stable  speed  of 
160  knots  at  the  time  of  the  stop- action  quiz,  was  ju3t  short 
of  the  point  where  it  would  begin  its  reduction  to  final 
approach  speed  (131  knots).  Some  pilots  apparently  anticipated 
the  initiation  of  the  speed  reduction  thus  causing  a  mean 
error  of  about  7  knots  and  a  standard  deviation  of  about 
14  knots. 

In  situation  3,  the  -1  aircraft  was  in  the  process  of 
reducing  from  200  knots  to  160  knots  and  was,  in  fact,  at 
180  knots  at  the  time  of  the  quiz.  The  high  mean  error  and 
standard  deviation  (12  knots  and  29  knots  respectively)  reflect 
this . 

The  +1  aircraft  was  flying  at  a  constant  speed  of  160 
knots  but  was  preparing  to  slow  to  131  knots.  The  mean 


error  for  this  aircraft  is  only  -3  knots,  but  the  standard 
deviation  is  13  knots. 

The  +2  aircraft  of  situation  3  had  just  completed  its 
final  approach  speed  reduction  at  the  quiz  stop  point.  Again, 
the  fact  that  this  aircraft  had  made  a  recent  change  in 
ground  speed  caused  a  fairly  large  mean  error  (-12  knots) 
and  standard  deviation  (17  knot3). 

The  situation  hypothesis  for  null  responses  was  verified, 
hut  the  aircraft  hypothesis  was  very  nearly  refuted  (see 
Table  3.3.15).  For  this  reason  the  null  response  analysis 
was  broken  down  by  aircraft  (Tabl<  3.3.17). 

Figure  3.4.17  shows  that,  once  again,  the  same  basic 
spacing  task  null  response  pattern  emerges.  The  with-spacing 
percentages  are  very  high  for  the  +2  and  -1  aircraft  (68 
percent  in  each  case) ,  while  the  +1  aircraft  percentage  under 
the  (  ;  condition  is  quite  small  (2  percent). 

The  with-spacing  percentages  are  substantially  and 
significantly  (statistically)  greater  than  the  without- 
spacing  percentages  for  the  +2  and  -1  aircraft,  while  being 
slightly  less  for  the  +1  aircraft. 

4. 1.2. 4  Heading  F,rror 

Table  3.3.2  indicates  that  all  main  effects  and  first 
order  interactions  are  significant  for  this  information  com¬ 
ponent.  The  second  level  breakdown  analysis,  however,  re¬ 
veals  that  the  +1  aircraft  of  situation  3  is  the  only  air¬ 
craft  exhibiting  significance  for  the  spacing  task  treatment 


( see  Table  3.3.7). 

The  -1  aircraft  of  situation  2  has  been  flying  on  a 
constant  heading  of  058  degrees  from  the  beginning  of  the 
simulation  until  the  stop-action  quiz.  In  Figure  3.4.10, 
the  mean  error  (-7  degrees)  and  standard  deviation  (about 
12  degrees)  indicate  that  pilots  do  a  fair  job  of  estimating 
this  aircraft. 

The  estimates  of  the  +1  aircraft  show  a  small  mean 
error  (about  .5  degrees)  but  a  very  large  standard  deviation 
(about  25  degrees).  The  reason  for  the  large  data  scatter 
seems  to  be  that  this  aircraft  has  just  barely  completed 
a  turn  from  a  heading  of  330  degrees  to  360  degrees  at  the 
quiz  stop  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
standard  deviation  is  approximately  equal  to  the  pre-quiz 
heading  change  (25  degrees  vs.  30  degrees) .  It  seems 
apparent  that  some  pilots  had  not  yet  detected  the  change. 

The  +2  aircraft  was  well  established  on  the  ILS  at  the 
time  of  the  quiz.  Consequently,  it  is  surprising  that  even 
the  fairly  small  dispersion  of  data  was  found. 

As  previously  noted,  the  -1  aircraft  of  situation  3 
was  off  the  displayed  STAR  in  tile  middle  of  reeequencing 
into  the  traffic  flow.  In  addition,  it  was  blundering  by 
turning  too  sharply  to  merge  with  the  other  traffic.  These 
facts  combined  to  make  the  pilot's  estimates  for  this 
aircraft  quite  erroneous  (mean  of  107  degrees  and  standard 
deviation  of;  about  46). 


These  results  are  a  further  indication  of  the  relative 
difficulty  pilots  have  in  estimating  aircraft  heading  when 
no  underlying  course  reference  is  available. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  both  spacing 
task  treatment  conditions  for  the  situation  3,  +1  aircraft 
are  both  quite  good.  They  are  statistically  different, 
though,  with  the  with-spacing  condition  having  the  better 
estimates.  The  +1  aircraft  is,  of  course,  the  target  air¬ 
craft  for  the  spacing  task.  The  situation  3,  +2  aircraft 
is  well  established  on  the  IL£  and  is  estimated  quite  well. 

The  null  response  aircraft  hypothesis  was  refuted  for 
this  information  component  (see  Table  3.3.15  (b) ) .  For  this 
reason  the  analysis  was  broken  down  by  aircraft.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  3.3.15  (a),  the  situation  hypcthesic  was 
confirmed. 

The  same  trend  in  with-spacing  task  null  responses 
observed  in  the  other  information  components  is  also  found 
here.  The  +2  and  -1  aircraft  receive  a  large  percentage  of 
missing  responses  (20  and  60  percent  respectively) ,  while 
the  +1  (target)  aircraft  receives  very  few  (2  percent) . 

As  indicated  in  Table  3.J.17,  there  is  no  difference 
between  null  responses  due  to  spacing  task  treatment. 

4.1.3  Crew  Treatment 

All  previous  ATSD  research  efforts  consisted  of  single 
pilot  simulations.  The  pilot  was  required  to  perform  many 
of  the  cockpit  tasks  normally  performed  by  two  pilots  as  well 


as  monitor  the  ATSD.  This,  of  course,  created  a  high 
workload  situation  and  it  was  thought  to  seriously  degrade 
the  pilot's  ability  to  monitor  the  ATSD  for  both  traffic 
and  conflict  detection  information. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  belief ,  it  was  decided  to 
compare  the  awareness  associated  with  single  pilot  and  two 
man  flight  crew  treatments. 

All  data  presented  in  this  section  was  collected  during 
Phase  II  experiments  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  crew  condition  comparison.  No  spacing  task  was  required 
and  the  party-line  communication  channel  was  not  provided. 

4 . 1 . 3 . 1  Position  Error 

The  pre-analysis  position  error  graphs  of  Figure  3.2.11 
indicate  a  very  close  agreement  between  single  pilot  and  crew 
estimates.  For  the  most  part,  the  crew  condition  tends 
to  have  more  accurate  responses,  but  according  to  the 
three  way  analysis  of  variance  these  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant  (see  Table  3.3.3). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.3.3,  no  significant  effect 
due  to  situation  was  observed,  but  a  significant  effect 
due  to  aircraft  is  indicated.  The  post-analysis  plot  of 
Figure  3.4.11  shows  the  previously  noted  ATSD  position  error 
trend,  i.e.,  a  monotonic  function  of  relative  landing 
sequence  with  the  -1  and  +2  aircraft  being  estimated  the 
least  and  most  accurately  respectively.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reason  the  higher  numbered  (indexed  by  relative  landing 
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sequence)  aircraft  are  estimated  more  accurately  is  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  land-marks  (ILS,  outer  marker, 
middle  marker  and  airport)  with  which  to  reference  these 
aircraft.  Such  references  are  less  abundant  eleewhere. 

Neither  the  situation  nor  the  aircraft  hypothesis 
was  refuted  for  either  treatment  (see  Table  3.3.16).  As 
a  result,  the  position  null  response  data  was  pooled  by 
situation  and  aircraft. 

The  position  null  response  histograms  shown  in  Figure 
3.4.18  (a)  indicate  a  small  percentage  of  missing  responses 
under  both  conditions  with  the  crew  treatment  having  a 
lower  percentage  than  the  single  pilots  (1.8  percent  verses 
6.7  percent).  According  to  Table  3.3.17,  however,  this 
difference  is  insignificant. 

4. 1.3.2  Spacing  Error 

Spacing  error  estimates,  like  position  error  estimates, 
follow  the  same  trends  under  both  crew  treatments.  Figure 
3.2.12  indicates  that  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  cut 
superiority  for  either  case.  This  fact  is  supported  by  the 
analysis  results  presented  in  Tables  3.3.3,  3.3.5  and  3.3.8 
which  indicate  no  significant  effect  due  to  crev  treatment. 
The  first  table  does,  however,  indicate  a  significant  main 
effect  due  to  situation  as  well  as  a  significant  situation— 
by-aircraft  interaction.  The  second  table  indicates  a 
significant  aircraft  effect  for  situations  1,  3  and  4. 


The  spacing  error  null  responses  are  identical  to  the 
position  error  null  responses  which  are  discussed  in  section 
4. 1.3.1. 

4.1. 3. 3  Altitude  Error 

Except  for  situation  2,  altitude  error  also  shows 
comparable  means  errors  for  both  single  pilots  and  two 
man  crews  (see  Figure  3.2.13).  This  observation  is  supported 
by  Table  3.3.3  which  indicates  no  significant  effect  due  to 
any  of  the  main  treatments.  A  situation-by-aircraft  inter¬ 
action  in  the  three  way  analysis  and  an  aircraft-by-crew 
treatment  interaction  (situation  1)  in  the  first  level 
breakdown  analysis  (Table  3.3.5)  necessitated  a  second  level 
breakdown  (by  situation  and  aircraft)  analysis  (Table  3.3.8). 
In  neither  the  first  nor  second  level  breakdown  analysis 
was  there  observed  a  significant  effect  due  to  crew  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  -1  aircraft  of  situation  1  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
stop-action  quiz,  flying  straight  and  level  at  2000  feet. 

It  had  descended  from  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  earlier 
in  the  simulation.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  combined  graph 
of  Figure  3.4.14  (a),  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  was  flying 
at  constant  altitude  allowed  the  pilots  to  do  a  good  job 
in  estimating  this  component.  The  mean  error  in  this  case 
Wets  zerc  and  the  standard  deviation  was  20  feet. 

The  +1  aircraft  was  descending  at  a  rate  of  800  feet 
per  minute  at  the  quiz  stop  point.  Although  the  ».iean  error 
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was  zero,  a  comparatively  high  standard  deviation  was 
encountered  (about  260  feet) . 

The  +2  aircraft  was  also  descending  at  800  feet  per 
minute  at  the  time  of  the  stop-action  quiz.  This  aircraft 
had  a  mean  error  of  about  -160  feet  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  about  520  feet. 

At  the  quiz  stop  point  in  situation  2,  the  -1  aircraft 
was  flying  at  a  constant  altitude  of  6000  feet.  Figure 
3.4.14  (c)  indicates  a  large  mean  error  (about  420  feet) 
and  a  substantial  standard  deviation  (about  1000  feet) 
in  the  pilot  estimates  for  this  aircraft.  This  aircraft 
is  rather  remote  from  the  subject  and,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  of  less  concern  them  other  aircraft  in  the  scenario. 

The  +1  aircraft  has  just  completed  its  descent  from 
6000  feet  to  2000  feet  prior  to  the  stop-action  quiz. 
Consequently,  both  the  mean  error  and  standard  deviation 
for  this  aircraft  are  fairly  poor  (-350  and  950  feet 
respectively) . 

The  +2  aircraft  at  the  quiz  is  flying  straight  and 
level  at  1900  feet.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  mean  error 
for  this  craft  was  small  (about  50  feet)  and  the  dispersion 
of  responses  was  moderate  (standard  deviation  of  about 
200  feet). 

The  altitude  estimates  for  the  -1  a  li'CTu  ft  of  aicuation 
3  are  quite  good  since  it  is  flying  at  constant  altitude 
(1900  feet)  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  subject's  air- 
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craft  at  quiz  time  {see  Figure  3=4.14  (b) ) . 

The  +1  aircraft's  altitude  is  also  constant,  while 
the  +2  aircraft  is  descending  on  final  approach.  Both  craft 
are  on  the  ILS.  The  constant  altitude  aircraft  data  have 
a  fairly  small  mean  error  (about  -80  feet)  with  a  small 
standard  deviation  (about  120  feet) .  The  descending  air¬ 
craft  data  have  approximately  the  same  mean  error  (-100) , 
but  the  standard  deviation  is  considerably  larger  (450  feet) . 

In  situation  4,  the  -1  aircraft  is  in  the  process  of 
descending  out  of  5000  feet  to  2000  feet  at  a  rate  of  2000 
feet  per  minute.  At  the  point  in  the  simulation  where  the 
quiz  was  administered,  this  aircraft  had  an  altitude  of 
3000  feet.  The  fact  that  this  aircraft  was  transitioning 
in  altitude  and  the  fact  that  its  position  was  fairly  remote 
with  respect  to  the  subject's  combined  to  seriously  degrade 
pilot  estimates  of  this  component  for  this  aircraft. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3.4.14  (d) ,  both  the  mean 
error  and  standard  deviation  for  these  estimates  are  very 
large  (-620  feet  and  1220  feet  respectively). 

The  +1  aircraft  was,  av.  quiz  time ,  flying  at  constant 
altitude  of  2000  feet.  For  this  reason,  the  estimates  in 
this  case  were  comparatively  good  (mean  of  -50  feet  and 
standard  deviation  of  about  270  feet) . 

The  +2  aircraft  was  well  established  on  the  ILS  at 
constant  altitude  (1900  feet).  Consequently,  subjects  did 
a  very  good  job  in  their  estimations  for  this  aircraft. 


As  noted  in  both  the  ATC  treatment  and  spacing  task 
treatment  discussions,  the  accuracy  in  altitude  estimations, 
as  measured  by  both  mean  error  and  standard  deviation,  io 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not  an  aircraft  altitude  is  or 
recently  has  been  changing.  The  constant  valued  altitudes 
tend  to  get  estimated  quite  well  while  the  transitioning 
aircraft  tend  to  get  estimated  comparatively  poorly.  The 
only  exception  to  this  seems  to  be  the  -1  aircraft  which, 
although  having  constant  altitude  at  all  situation  quiz 
points,  it  estimated  poorly  when  remotely  positioned  with 
respect  to  the  subject  (situations  2  ar.d  4)  and  is  estimated 
quite  well  when  in  close  proximity  (situations  1  and  3) . 

Neither  the  situation  nor  the  aircraft  hypothesis  for 
null  responses  were  refuted  for  this  component.  Consequently , 
all  aircraft  and  situations  were  pooled  in  the  crew  treat¬ 
ment  analysis  (see  Tables  3.3.16  and  3.3.17). 

Figure  3.4.18  (b)  indicates  a  substantial  (and 
statist  .cally  significant)  difference  in  percent  null 
responses  by  crew  treatment.  The  two  man  crews  had  a  much 
lower  percentage  of  missing  altitude  est:  iates  (about  3.5 
percent)  than  did  the  single  pilots  (20  percent) . 

4.1. 3.4  Ground  Speed  Error 
The  pre-analysis  plots  of  Figure  3.2.14  indicate  a 
large  difference  in  many  of  the  absolute  mean  errors  for  the 
ground  speed  component.  In  all  but  one  case  (+1  aircraft 
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of  situation  3) ,  the  crew  condition  responses  were  better 
than  those  given  by  the  single  pilots.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  variance,  however,  this  difference  is  not 
significant.  As  can  be  seen  in  TaJale  3.3.3,  the  only  signi¬ 
ficant  main  effect  or  interaction  for  this  component  is 
the  situation  treatment. 

It  seems  that  the  combined  statistics  from  both  crew 
treatments  are  insensitive  to  whether  or  not  an  aircraft  is 
changing  speed  or  is  stable  valued,  but  rather  are  situation 
dependent.  This  is  contrary  to  results  obtained  for  ATC 
and  spacing  task  treatments,  where  a  dependence  upon  speed 
changes  was  noted. 

The  situation  and  aircraft  hypotheses  for  null  responses 
were  verified  for  the  ground  speed  component  (Table  3.3.16). 
Consequently,  all  situations  and  aircraft  were  pooled  in  the 
null  response  analysis.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  3.3.17  and  shows  a  significant  effect  of 
the  crew  treatment  on  missing  data. 

Figure  3.4.18  (c)  indicates  that  once  again  the  single 
pilots  have  significantly  more  null  responses  than  do  the 
two  man  crews  (20  percent  verses  3.4  percent). 

4. 1.3. 5  Heading  Error 

The  absolute  means  of  the  pre-analysis  heading  data 
seem  to  follow  the  same  general  trends  for  both  crew  treat¬ 
ments  (see  Figure  3.2.15).  Although  there  do  appear  to  be 
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sorae  fairly  substantial  differences  in  these  means,  Table 
3.3.3  indicates  that  there  is  no  significant  crew  treatment 
effect  on  the  heading  error  component.  This  table  does, 
however,  indicate  statistically  significant  results  for 
both  the  aircraft  end  situation  main  effects  as  well  as  a 
situation-by- aircraft  interaction. 

The  first  leve’  breakdown  analysis  also  yields  non¬ 
significant  results  for  crew  treatment ,  but  does  yield 
statistically  significant  results  for  aircraft  treatment 
in  situations  3  and  4  (see  Table  3.3.5).  These  two 
situations  are  the  conflict  scenarios  whose  abnormalities 
consist  of  heading  anomalies.  The  second  level  breakdown 
analysis  (Table  3.3.8)  again  indicates  no  statistically 
significant  crew  treatment. 

The  -X  aircraft  has  just  turned  from  a  heading  of  080 
degrees  to  new  heading  of  060  degrees  at  the  time  the  stop- 
action  quiz  is  administered  in  situation  1.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  spread  in  the  responses  for  this  aircraft  is 
fairly  large  (standard  deviation  of  about  16.6  degrees) 
even  though  the  mean  error  is  reasonably  small  (about  2.4 
degrees) .  Apparently  some  pilots  did  not  detect  the  heading 
change  at  the  quiz  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  responses  and  the  heading 
change  are  approximately  the  same  (16.6  degrees  vs.  20 
degrees) . 

Both  the  +1  and  +2  aircraft  are  flying  the  ILS  course 
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and  are  consequently  estimated  quite  well  (Figure  3.4.15  (a)). 

In  situation  2,  the  -1  aircraft  has  been  flying  a 
constant  heading  of  058  degrees  during  the  entire  pre¬ 
quiz  portion  of  the  simulation.  Pilot  estimation  error  for 
this  aircraft  is  reasonably  small  with  a  mean  of  -4  degrees 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  about  7.6  degrees  (Figure  3.4.15  (b) . 

The  mean  error  associated  with  the  +1  aircraft  is 
small  (about  3.5  degrees)  but  the  standard  deviation  is  quite 
large  (about  26  degrees).  This  was  probably  caused  by  the 
fact  that  this  aircraft  had  turned  from  a  heading  of  330 
to  a  heading  of  360  just  prior  to  the  quiz.  Again,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  standard  deviation  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  heading  change  (26  degrees  vs.  30  degrees), 
thus  indicating  that  some  pilots  had  not  detected  the  new 
heading  prior  to  the  stop  action  quiz. 

The  +2  aircraft  was  estimated  quite  well  since  it  was 
well  established  on  the  IL5  at  quiz  time. 

In  situation  3,  both  the  +1  and  +2  aircraft  were  well 
established  on  the  ILS  course  and  the  accurate  pilot  heading 
estimations  associated  with  these  aircraft  reflect  this 
fact. 

The  -1  aircraft,  as  noted  earlier,  is  resequencing 
itself  in  the  traffic  after  having  performed  a  missed 
approach.  Its  position  was  off  the  nominal  STAR  to  the  East 
of  the  field  and  it  was  turning  too  sharply  into  the  traffic 
flow. 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3. 4. IS  (c)  ,  pilots  did  a  poor 
job  in  estimating  the  heading  of  this  aircraft.  The  mean 
error  of  the  responses  was  about  117  degrees  while  the 
standard  deviation  was  23  degrees. 

Before  turning,  this  aircraft's  heading  was  220  degrees. 
It  was  turning  to  a  new  heading  of  355  degrees  after  having 
misinterpreted  a  commanded  change  to  255  degrees.  This 
misinterpretation  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  the  subjects 
since  they  were  not  provided  with  the  party-line  communi¬ 
cation  channel.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  difference 
in  the  heading  change  is  approximately  equal  to  t' ie  mean 
heading  error  (135  degrees  and  117  degrees  respectively) . 

When  the  fact  that  the  turn  had  not  yet  been  completed  at 
the  quiz  point  is  taken  into  consideration,  these  numbers 
become  even  closer.  It  seems  apparent  that  most  of  the 
subjects  were  unaware  that  the  -1  aircraft  was  turning  into 
the  traffic. 

Situation  4  is  also  a  conflict  scenario.  In  this  case, 
the  +1  aircraft  is  the  blundering  aircraft.  This  aircraft 
failed  to  make  a  heading  change  because  of  radio  failure. 

It  was  suppose  to  turn  from  a  heading  of  170  degrees  to  a  new 
heading  of  120  degrees.  Instead,  it  made  only  a  partial 
turn  to  140  degrees.  In  addition,  if  it  had  followed  the 
STAR,  it  would  have  made  a  second  turn  to  060  degrees  before 
the  quiz  stop  point.  The  large  mean  (about  54  degrees)  and 
standard  deviation  (about  55  degrees)  indicate  that  prior  to 
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the  quiz  many  pilots  did  not  detect  that  this  aircraft  had 
deviated  from  the  STAR. 

The  -1  aircraft  is  flying  on  a  constant  heading  of  170 
degrees  while  the  -*2  aircraft  is  flying  the  ILS  course 
(035  degrees).  The  -1  craft  is  estimated  with  fair  accuracy 
having  a  mean  of  about  4  degrees  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
about  17  degrees.  The  +2  aircraft  is  estimated  very  well 
with  a  mean  of  about  zero  and  a  very  small  dispersion. 

The  heading  null  response  aircraft  and  situation 
hypotheses  were  verified,  thus  permitting  the  pooling  of 
aircraft  and  situations  in  the  analysis  (Table  3.3.16). 

Or.ce  again,  the  single  pilots  have  the  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  null  responses  (36  percent  verses  24  percent  for 
crews),  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant 
(see  Table  3.3.17  and  Figure  3.4.18  (d) ) . 

4.1. 3.6  Identification  Point  Scores 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.3.11,  both  the  aircraft 
and  situation  hypotheses  were  verified  for  the  single  pilots, 
while  only  the  aircraft  hypothesis  was  verified  for  the  two 
man  crews.  Consequently,  the  statistical  analysis  was 
broken  down  by  situation,  although  all  aircraft  within  a 
given  situation  were  peeled. 

Figure  3.4.19  indicates  that  for  all  scenarios,  except 
situation  4,  the  two  man  crews  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
correct  responses  than  do  the  single  pilots  (93  vs.  80,  96 
vs.  78,  90  vs.  82  and  60  vs.  90  for  situations  1,  2,  3  and  4 
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respectively) .  The  results  of  the  analysis,  however, 
indicate  that  the  only  significant  results  were  obtained  for 
aircraft  +2,  situation  4  (Table  3.3.12).  This  was  the  case 
in  which  the  single  pilots  were  superior  to  crews  in  remembering 
aircraft  identity. 

In  the  three  situations  where  no  significant  crew 
treatment  effect  was  observed,  the  combined  statistics 
indicate  that  84,  83  and  84  percent  (situation  1,  2  and  3 
respectively)  of  rhe  aircraft  call  signs  were  correctly 
identitied.  In  situation  4,  the  single  pilots  correctly 
identified  90  percent  of  the  aircraft  while  the  two  man 
crews  only  identified  60  percent  of  the  aircraft  correctly. 

4 . I . 3 . 7  Landing  Sequence  Point  Scores 

From  Table  3.3.11,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  situation 
and  aircraft  hypothesis  were  verified  for  both  crew  conditions. 
This  indicates  th  recognition  of  landing  sequence  position 
is  neither  aircraft  or  situation  dependent. 

Table  3.3.13  indicates  that  both  the  single  pilots  and 
two  man  crews  did  an  equally  good  job,  statistically  speak¬ 
ing,  in  -recognizing  landing  sequence  positions.  For  this 
analysis,  the  data  was  pooled  over  all  situations  and  all 
ai rcraft. 

The  pre-analysi3  results  of  Figure  3.4.20  show  that 
the  subjects  in  the  crew  treatment  had  a  higher  percentage 
of  correct  responses  than  did  the  single  pilots  (96  percent 
verses  86  percent),  but  as  indicated  above,  this  difference 


was  not  statistically  significant. 

The  post  analysis  combined  statistics  indicate  that 
in  the  scenarios  developed  for  this  program,  the  pilots 
(both  single  and  crew)  with  the  ATSD  and  no  spacing  task 
were  able  to  correctly  state  the  landing  sequence  91  percent 
of  the  time.  Only  9  percent  of  the  responses  were  either 
incorrect  or  missing. 

4 . 2  Conflict  Detection 

To  merely  accumulate  information  regarding  surrounding 
traffic  elements  is  insufficient  to  attain  full  pilot  aware¬ 
ness  (assurance) .  The  pilot  must  also  be  able  to  use 
this  information  to  detect  abnormal  situations,  especially 
those  that  pose  a  potential  threat  to  his  own  aircraft. 

The  three  major  treatment  variables  (ATC,  Spacing,  and 
Crew)  are  examined  in  this  section  for  their  effect  on 
conflict  detection.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  information 
update  rate  and  alarm  algorithms  on  pilot  reaction  times 
are  discussed.  Because  of  the  elimination  of  the  spacing  task 
in  some  tests,  the  relative  position  of  the  intruding  aircraft 
varied.  For  this  reason  detection  prior  to  the  closest  point 
of  approach  (CPA)  is  emphasized  here,  not  miss  dis  ances. 

4.2.1  Air  Traffic  control  Treatment 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  ability  of  pilots  to 
detect  abnormalities  using  two  different  information  sources. 
The  no-ATSD  with  party-line  communi cation  channel  treatment 
is  the  equivalent  of  today's  air  tre.ffic  control  display/ 
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communications  environment  and  provides  the  pilot  with  an 
aural  information  source.  The  ATSD  with  discrete  communi¬ 
cations  treatment  is  representative  of  a  possible  future 
air  traffic  control  display/communications  environment 
and  provides  the  pilot  with  a  visual  information  source. 

Only  one  single  runway  conflict  scenario  (situation 
3)  was  used  to  compare  differences  in  the  detection  frequencies 
associated  with  each  treatment.  These  frequencies  were 
compared  at  two  points,  these  being:  at,  or  before,  the 
stop-action  quiz  (SAQ)  and  at,  or  before,  the  closest  point 
of  approach  (CPA) . 

As  stated  in  Chapter  2,  the  conflict  examined  here 
consisted  of  a  heading  readback  error  (aural  cue)  and  a 
resulting  collision  abeam  of  the  subject's  aircraft.  At 
the  point  of  nominal  impact  (i.e...  the  point  where  collision 
would  occur  if  the  intrusion  went  undetected)  the  subjects' 
position  was  on  the  ILS  between  the  gate  (turn  on  point) 
and  the  outer  marker.  Those  subjects  «.  .ing  the  ATSD  did  not 
have  the  aural  cue,  but,  of  course,  could  monitor  the 
situation  on  the  display. 

At  the  quiz  stop  point,  the  radio  transmission  contain¬ 
ing  the  blunder  cue  had  been  issued  and  the  intruding  air¬ 
craft  had  begun  to  turn  toward  the  ILS.  The  intrusion  at 
this  point  was  not  acute. 

Only  one  out  of  ten  non- ATSD  subjects  detected  the 
aural  cue  and  indicated  an  abnormal  situation  on  the  quiz 


map,  while  four  out  of  ten  of  the  ATSD  subjects  detected 
the  intrusion  at  or  before  the  stop  action  quiz.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Table  3.3.23,  this  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant. 

The  without-di splay  simulations  were  not  continued 
past  the  quiz  since  subjects  in  this  treatment  had  no  further 
opportunity  to  ascertain  that  a  blunder  had  occurred.  In 
this  case,  the  number  of  detections  at  the  5AQ  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  at  the  CPA.  The  with-display  simulations 
were  continued  past  the  quiz  point  since  subjects  in  this 
treatment  could  continuously  monitor  the  situation  via  the 
ATSD.  Only  six  out  of  the  ten  with-display  subjects  are 
considered  here,  however,  since  the  others  all  had  proximity 
alarms  (2  mile  range  threshold). 

Of  the  remaining  six  ATSD  subjects,  all  detected  the 
intruding  aircraft  before  it  would  have  impacted.  Table 
3.3.23  suggests  that  this  represents  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  over  detection  using  the  party-line  communications 
channel. 

Table  3.3.24  indicates  that  the  empirical  probability 
of  detection  P(D)  at  or  before  the  closest  point  of  approach  is 
.1  for  the  present  ATC  By stem,  and  1  for  the  possible  future 
system  utilizing  an  ATSD.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
conflict  detection  is  situation  dependent  and  different 
results  could  be  obtained  with  different  scenarios.  At 


least  to  the  extent  that  the  blunder  considered  here  is 


representative  of  typical  conflict  situations,  the  ATSD 
appears  to  be  an  asset  in  increasing  pilot  awareness  and 
thereby  aircraft  safety. 


4.2.2  Spacing  Task  Treatment 

Both  spacing  task  treatments  utilize  the  ATSD  with  a 
discrete  communication  channel.  The  difference  in  the  two 
subject  groups  is  that  one  group  had  to  perform  an  in-trail 
spacing  task  while  the  other  followed  radar  vectors. 

It  was  t*”  jght  that  the  inclusion  of  the  spacing  task 
might  detract  from  the  pilots'  ability  to  monitor  the  dis¬ 
play  for  blunders.  Consequently,  the  single  pilot,  no  spacing 
task,  no  alarm  data  collected  during  the  Phase  II  experiments 
is  compared  to  the  single  pilot,  no  alarm,  with-spacing- 
task  data  collected  by  Howell.  Only  parallel  runway 
simulations  are  examined. 

According  to  Tables  3.3.21  and  3.3.22,  the  situation 
hypothesis  is  verified  thus  indicating  that,  as  far  as 
detecting  whether  or  not  a  blunder  has  occurred,  there  is 
no  difference  between  situations  6  and  7  for  either  spacing 
task  treatment.  Consequently,  responses  for  both  situations 
are  pooled  in  the  analysis. 

All  subjects  in  both  spacing  task  treatments  detected 
the  blunder  intrusion  in  situation  6  before  impact  would 
have  occurred.  As  reported  by  Howell,  those  subjects 
required  to  perform  the  spacing  task,  and  therefore  not 
require  to  follow  the  STAR,  tended  to  displace  tfiemse Ives 
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well  to  the  outside  of  the  ILS  centerline,  thus  increasing 
the  lateral  separation  between  themselves  and  adjacent  air¬ 
craft  roughly  to  current  standards  (around  5000  feet).  The 
pilots  would  acquire  the  ILS  centerline  at  the  outer  marker 
and  proceed  with  the  final  approach.  Because  of  this  pilot 
generated  extra  safety  margin  and  the  relatively  crude 
method  in  which  detection  times  were  measured  (i.e.,  stop 
watch  and  voice  transmissions) ,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or 
not  as  many  detections  would  have  been  made  with  2500’  lateral 
spacing.  Table  3.3.3  in  Howell's  report  (reference  7) 
indicates  that  at  least  two  and  possibly  as  many  aB  four, 
of  the  seven  subjects  wnnld not  have  detected  the  intruder 
before  collision  if  they  had  been  flying  the  nominal  STAR 
course.  The  decreased  lateral  separation,  however,  could 
possibly  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pilot's 
vigilance  and  decreasing  detection  time. 

In  situation  7,  only  four  of  the  seven  spacing  task 
subjects  detected  the  crossover  intrusion  while  all  of  the 
eight  non-spacing  task  subjects  detected  the  blunder.  The 
with-3pacing  subjects  were  all  flying  the  nominal  STAR  at 
the  time  of  conflict,  but  were  no  longer  performing  a  spacing 
ta3k  since  their  target  aircraft  had  just  landed. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.3.23,  there  is  no  statistical 
difference  between  spacing  task  treatments  when  situations 
6  and  7  are  combined.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
judgement  on  this  matter  should  be  postponed  until  more 
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definitive  data  is  obtained. 

Based  on  results  of  these  tests,  the  empirical  proba¬ 
bility  of  detection  P(D)  of  with-spacing  subjects  for  both 
situations  is  .79,  while  the  detection  probability  in  the 
same  circumstances  for  without-spacing  subjects  (Table  3.3.24) 
is  1.  The  combined  treatment  probability  of  detection  is 
.85. 

4.2.3  Crew  Treatment 

The  purpose  of  the  crew  treatment  conflict  detection 
tests  is  to  compare  the  difference  in  the  ability  of  single 
pilots  and  two  man  crews  in  detecting  blunders.  In  addition, 
it  was  desired  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  information  update 
rate  (either  four  seconds  or  one  second)  and  some  simple 
alarms  on  pilot  reaction  time. 

4.2. 3.1  Detection 

All  the  conflict  scenarios  were  used  in  this  analysis 
(single  runway:  situations  3  and  4;  parallel  runway: 
situations  6  and  7).  Both  single  runway  scenarios  were 
run  with  a  four  second  update  rate,  while  in  the  parallel 
runway  scenarios,  four  single  pilots  were  run  with  a  one 
second  update  rate.  The  remaining  subjects  had  a  four- 
second  update. 

Table  3.3.22  indicates  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
detections  under  the  main  treatments  (crew,  update  rate 
and  alarm)  due  to  situation  for  either  the  single  runway 
or  parallel  runway  simulations.  Consequently,  all  single 
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runway  and  all  parallel  runway  responses  for  a  given  treat¬ 
ment.  have  been  pooled  in  the  analysis. 

In  situation  3,  four  of  the  ten  single  subjects  de¬ 
tected  the  intrusion  at  or  before  the  stop-action  quiz, 
while  two  of  the  five  crews  did  the  same.  All  subjects 
(single  pilots  and  crews,  alarm  and  non-alarra)  detected 
the  conflict  before  the  collision  would  have  occurred. 

Four  out  of  ten  single  .  .tots  observed  the  blunder  in 
situation  4  prior  to  the  quiz,  while  cne  out  of  five  crews 
did  the  same.  All  non-alarm  subjects,  single  and  crew, 
detected  the  conflict  before  the  collision  would  have  occurred, 
while  all  but  one  alarm  subject  (single  pilot)  detected  the 
blunder  at  this  point.  The  subject  who  failed  to  detect 
the  collision  did  so  because  his  alarm  failed  to  operate. 
Consequently,  this  data  point  was  not  used  in  the  aralysis. 

The  analysis  performed  on  the  combined  situation  data 
indicates  chat  there  is  no  statistical  difference  between 
single  pilots  and  two  man  crews  in  performing  conflict 
detection  on  approaches  with  a  single  active  runway. 

All  subjects  (single  and  crew,  alarm  and  non-alarm) 
detected  the  crossover  intrusions  in  both  situation  6 
and  situation  7.  Obviously,  there  is  no  statistical  difference 
due  to  crew  treatment. 

When  the  question  of  detection  rather  than  reaction 
time  is  considered,  there  is  no  difference  in  either  single 
or  parallel  runway  simulations  due  to  crew  or  alarm  treatments. 


Although  a  difference  was  expected  in  the  crew  treatment 
case,  none  was  founu.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  implementation  of  control  wheel  steering  allowed 
the  pilot  to  monitor  the  display  more  effectively  than  he 
would  have  been  able  to  with  a  conventional  attitude  con¬ 
trol  system  (although  not  as  effectively  as  with  a  true 
autopilot) . 

4. 2. 3. 2  Reaction  Tinte 

An  effort  was  made  to  pin  down  the  pilot  reaction  time 
to  the  parallel  runway  crossover  conflicts  under  various 
crew,  alarm  and  update  rate  treatments.  Pilot  reaction  time 
wras  defined  to  be  the  time  delay  between  the  start  of  the 
crossover  manuever  and  the  initiation  of  the  constant  alti¬ 
tude  turn.  In  actuality,  time  delays  were  measured  with 
respect  tc  tne  time  at  which  the  emergency  alarm  was  (or 
would  have  been)  triggered;  i.e.,  when  the  Tau  criteria 
was  violated.  In  the  following  discussions,  this  time  dela;, 
is  referred  to  as  pilot  response  time.  The  nominal  collision 
time  is  defined  to  be  the  time  from  blunder  commencement 
to  the  time  that  a  collision  would  occur  if  the  subject  did 
not  perform  an  avoidance  manuever.  The  parallel  runway 
conflict  scenarios  used  in  the3e  experiments  were  developed 
so  that  the  nominal  collision  time  corresponded  to  the 
time  it  took  the  intruding  aircraft  to  cross  from  his  ILS 
centerline  to  that  of  the  subject.  Nominal  time  to  escape 
is  defined  as  the  nominal  collision  time  minus  the  reaction 
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time  in  question. 

4.2. 3.2.1  Update  Rate  Treatment 

The  effect  of  information  update  rate  cn  pilot 
reaction  time  was  examined  first.  These  tests  consisted 
of  non-alarm  simulations  utilizing  single  pilots  only. 

The  mean  response  time  for  the  situation  6  conflict 
under  the  one  second  update  rate  condition  was  6.4  seconds, 
while  the  mean  time  during  the  same  scenario  under  the 
four  second  update  rate  condition  was  7.2  seconds.  The 
standard  deviations  associated  with  these  were  2.4  for  the 
one  second  update  rate  treatment  and  3.5  seconds  for  the 
four  second  update  rate  condition. 

In  situation  7,  subjects  using  a  one  second  update 
rate  had  a  mean  response  time  of  1.9  seconds  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.5  seconds,  while  the  subjects  using  a  four 
second  update  rate  had  a  mean  response  time  of  0.6  seconds 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  2.4  seconds. 

Table  3.3.18  indicates  that  there  was  no  significant 
effect  on  response  time  due  to  information  update  rate, 
but  that  the  response  times  are  situation  dependent. 

The  combined  update  rate  response  time  data  for 

situation  6  have  a  mean  of  6.8  seconds  and  a  standard 

deviation  of  2.7  seconds.  The  combined  data  samples  for 

situation  7  have  a  mean  of  1.2  seconds  and  a  standard  devi¬ 

ation  of  2.3  seconds. 
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It  seems  apparent  that  situation  6  is  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two  conflict  scenarios  in  that  the  average 
response  time  is  longer  and  the  time  from  blunder  initiation 
to  collision  is  shorter.  For  this  case,  the  Tau  threshold 
is  violated  4  5  seconds  after  the  intruding  aircraft  crosses 
its  own  ILS  centerline.  The  average  pilot  takes  another 
6.8  seconds  to  notice  the  blunder.  This  means  that  the 
average  pilot  did  not  react  to  the  conflict  until  11.3 
seconds  after  the  blunder  commenced.  Since  the  nominal 
collision  time  is  19.5  seconds,  this  leaves  the  average 
pilot  8.2  seconds  to  perform  an  avoidance  maneuver.  Assuming 
that  pilot  reaction  times  are  normally  distributed  about 
a  mean  value  of  11.3  seconds,  a  delay  of  14  seconds  (mean 
plus  one  standard  deviation  of  2.7  seconds)  would  encompass 
84%  of  the  subject  population.  A  14  second  reaction  leaves 
only  4.5  seconds  to  perform  the  avoidance  maneuver.  In 
practice,  of  course,  altitude  separation  would  be  in  effect 
during  the  ILS  acquisition  phase  and  this  alleviates  some 
of  the  danger  associated  with  the  situation.  Overshoot  on 
acquisition  is  also  much  less  likely  with  the  ATSD. 

In  situation  7,  the  combined  update  rate  data  have  a 
mean  of  1.2  seconds  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2.3  seconds, 
'fhe  Tau  criteria  in  this  case  is  violated  10.2  seconds  after 
the  beginning  of  the  crossover  blunder  and  the  nominal 
collision  time  is  24  seconds. 
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It  therefore  takes  the  average  pilot  11.4  seconds  from 
the  time  of  blunder  commencement  to  react  to  the  situation. 
This  gives  him  12.6  seconds  to  perform  an  escape  manuever. 

A  delay  of  13.7  seconds  (mean  plus  one  standard  deviation 
of  2.3  seconds)  would  encompass  84%  of  the  subjects  and 
would  allow  the  pilot  only  a  10.3  second  nominal  escape 
time.  Even  with  runway  threshold  stagger,  there  is  very 
little  altitude  separation  between  aircraft  making  closely- 
spaced  parallel  approaches.  A  crossover  such  as  that 
simulated  in  situation  7  requires  a  very  quick  reaction  time 
to  assure  a  safe  evasive  maneuver. 

4.2. 3.2.2  Crew  and  Alarm  Treatments 
Table  3.3.19  indicate-  no  significant  effect  due  to 
crew  treatment,  but  does  indicate  a  significant  effect  due 
to  both  alarm  and  situation  treatment. 

The  significant  alarm-by-situation  interaction,  however, 
necessitated  a  first  level  breakdown  analysis  by  situation. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  a  significant  alarm 
effect  for  situation  6  only  (Table  3.3.2Q). 

The  single  subject  data  used  in  thi3  analysis  is  the 
sar..e  as  the  data  used  in  the  update  rate  analysis.  Since 
no  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  two  update 
rate  conditions,  the  data  was  pooled.  Consequently,  the 
statistics  for  this  treatment  (single  pilots  without  alarm) 
are  the  same  as  the  statistics  of  the  combined  update  rate 
statistics  presents  in  the  previous  section. 
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In  situation  6,  the  non-alarm  two  man  crew  subjects 
had  a  mean  reaction  time,  of  8.9  seconds  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  4.9  seconds.  Their  mean  reaction  time  in 
situr-jon  7  was  3.3  seconds,  while  the  standard  deviation 
3.2  seconds. 

Although  Tables  3.3.19  and  3.3.20  indicate  that  there 
is  no  statistical  difference  between  single  pilot  and  crew 
reaction  times,  there  is  a  fairly  substantial  difference 
(2.1  seconds  for  situation  6  and  2.2  seconds  for  situation 
7)  between  the  means  of  the  data  for  the  two  crew  sizes. 

The  two  man  crew  had  the  longer  reaction  times  in  both  cases. 

A  priori  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  with 
a  two  man  crew,  detection  times  would  be  decreased.  The 
addition  of  the  second  pilot  permits  a  more  continuous  ATSD 
monitoring  capability. 

Judging  from  cockpit  (Captain  to  First  Officer)  communi¬ 
cations,  the  detection  times  are  probably  just  as  good  and 
possibly  better  than  the  single  pilot  situation.  The 
reaction  time,  however,  is  longer  because  in  the  simulator 
crews  have  a  tendency  to  make  decisions  by  a  committee 
process;  i.e.,  they  discuss  the  situation  for  a  few  seconds 
before  executing  the  escape  riianusver.  The  fact  th u t  no 
statistical  difference  shows  up  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  data  spread  is  fairly  large. 

The  mean  response  time  of  the  single  pilots  with  alarm 
was  0.6  seconds  for  both  situation  6  and  7.  The  standard 
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deviations  for  these  scenarios  were  also  equal  to  0.3 
seconds . 

The  crew  condition  response  time  with  alarm  was  1.2 
seconds  for  situation  6  and  2.9  seconds  for  situation  7. 
Since  only  one  good  data  point  was  obtained  for  this  crew 
and  alarm  treatment  in  situation  6,  the  small  sample 
standard  deviation  estimate  is  infinite.  The  standard 
deviation  of  the  situation  7  response  times  is  3.3  seconds. 

A  significant  effect  due  to  alarm  treatment  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  situation  6.  The  average  time  delay  from  blunder 
commencement  to  initiation  of  escape  manuever  (reaction 
time)  for  alarm  pilots  (singles  and  crew)  was  5.2  seconds, 
while  the  average  for  non-alarm  pilots  (singles  and  crew) 
was  11.7  seconds. 

In  situation  7,  no  significant  difference  was  found 
between  alarm  treatments.  The  average  reaction  time 
for  alarm  pilots  (singles  and  crews)  was  11.5  seconds, 
while  the  average  reaction  time  for  non-alarm  pilots  was 
12  seconds. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  was  used  as 
a  guide  ir  pooling  the  data  for  the  ensuing  discussions 
(see  Tables  3.4.1  and  3.4.2  for  combined  statistics). 

In  situation  6,  the  non-alarm  subjects  (singles  and 
crews)  mean  reaction  time  is  11.5  seconds.  Since  the 
nominal  impact  time  is  19.5  seconds,  this  leaves  8  seconds 
for  the  average  pilot  or  crew  to  perform  an  escape  manuever. 


To  encompass  a  one  sigma  distribution  of  pilots  (i.e., 

84  percent  of  the  population) ,  the  reaction  delay  time 
increases  to  14.8  seconds  and  leaves  a  4.7  second  nominal 
escape  time. 

The  pilots  with  the  emei ;ency  alarm  in  situation  6 
had  a  mean  reaction  time  of  5.2  seconds.  The  nominal  escape 
time  was  therefore  14.3  seconds.  To  encompass  a  one  sigma 
distribution  of  pilots  increases  the  reaction  tine  to  5.6 
seconds.  This  leaves  an  escape  time  of  13.9  seconds. 

The  combined  (singles  and  crews;  alarm  and  non-alarm), 
delay  time  referenced  to  blunder  conunencerr.ent ,  for  situation 
7  was  11.8  seconds.  This  means  that  the  average  pilot  had 
a  12.2  second  nominal  escape  time.  To  encompass  a  one 
sigma  distribution  of  pilots  increases  the  reaction  time 
to  14.1  seconds  and  decreases  the  nominal  escape  time  to 
9.9  seconds. 

4 . 3  Pilot  Opinion  Questionnaire 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaires  was  to  get  subjective 
views  on  awareness,  conflict  detection,  conflict  resolution, 
and  workload  from  the  participating  pilots. 

In  response  to  question  number  one,  most  pilots  indi¬ 
cated  that  their  overall  awareness  with  the  ATSD  was  excellent 
(43  percent)  or  good  (39  perce.nt)  .  Only  18  percent  thought 
that  awareness  was  only  fair  while  no  pilots  considered  it 
to  be  poor.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3.4.19,  crew  and  with- 
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alarm  respt nses  tended  to  be  more  favorab'e  ti  sn  single 
pilot  or  non-alarm  responses. 

In  response  to  question  two,  most  pilots  thought  that 
awareness  with  the  ATSD  was  either  much  better  or  better 
(52  and  43  percent  respectively)  than  that  presently 
available  under  1MC.  Only  five  percent  of  the  pilots  thought 
that  AT3D-derived  awareness  was  the  same  as  that  presently 
available,  while  no  pilots  thought  that,  awareness  with 
the  display  was  worse  or  much  worse  than  present  day  aware¬ 
ness.  In  this  case,  single  pilots  and  non-alarm  subjects 
tended  to  give  more  favorable  responses  than  did  crews  and 
alarm  subjects. 

Most  subjects  thought  that  independent  operations  on 
clcscly  spaced  parallel  runways  during  TMC  is  either  accepta¬ 
ble  (35  percent)  or  marginally  acceptable  (39  percent)  when 
the  ATSD  is  employed  (question  three).  Nine  percent  of  the 
pilots  thought  that  operations  under  such  conditions  are 
completely  safe,  while  fifteen  percent  thought  that  they 
are  unacceptable.  Two  percent  of  the  pilots  thought  that 
such  procedures  are  positively  dangerous.  For  this  question, 
crews  and  alarm  subjects  tended  to  respond  more  favorably 
then  did  single  pilots  and  non-alarm  subjects. 

Most  subjects  had  either  a  high  (48  percent)  or  a 
moderate  (46  percent)  amount  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  detect  crossover  intrusions  on  parallel  runways  with  the 
ATSD  (question  four) .  A  smaller  percentage  had  either 
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extremely  high  confidence  (4  percent)  or  low  confidence 
(2  percent)  in  their  detection  capabilities.  Again,  crew 
and  alarm  subjects  tended  to  respond  more  favorably  than 
did  single  pilots  and  non-alarm  subjects. 

Most  pilots  had  a  high  {36  percent)  or  moderate 
(44  percent)  amount  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  resolve 
parallel  runway  conflicts  when  aided  by  the  ATSD  (ouestion  five) . 
A  fair  percentage  were  extremely  confident  (13  percent)  while  a 
smaller  percentage  (9  percent)  had  a  low  confidence.  Al¬ 
though  single  pilots  and  non-alarm  subjects  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  "Extremely  High"  responses  than  did  the  crew 
or  alarm  subjects,  the  overall  tendency  was  far  more 
favorable  responses  from  the  latter  two  groups  of  pilots. 

The  responses  to  question  six  indicate  that  nearly 
all  (93  percept)  subjects  thought  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
ATSD  increased  workload  to  a  higher  level.  Two  percent 
thought  that  the  workload  was  much  higher,  while  five 
percent  thought  that  it  was  the  saroe. 


CHAPTER  5  I 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSION’S 

5 . 1  Phase  II  Objectives 

The  work  statement  for  the  Phase  II  effort  specifies  that 
the  primary  objective  is  to  determine  if  the  pilot  assurance 
value  of  the  ATSD  and  the  pilot's  ability  to  detect  gross 
system  errors  can  be  improved  over  the  findings  of  Phase  I 
by: 

(1)  Conducting  some  simulation  runs  with  the 

inner  loop  spacing  task  deleted  from  the  I 

pilot's  duties. 

(2)  Using  a  two  man  crew,  one  for  inner  loop 
tasks  and  one  for  management,  communication, 
checklist,  power  and  configuration  changes, 
and  conflict  detection,  making  certain  that 
the  second  pilot  has  a  normal  workload. 

(3)  Increasing  training  in  the  use  of  the  ATSD 
and  simulator  over  Phase  I  training  levels 
to  determine  if  additional  training  and 
familiarity  improves  the  ability  of  the 
pilot  to  detect  conflicts. 

(4)  Incorporating  airborne-generated  conflict 
alarms  into  the  simulation  and  comparing 
the  pilot's  ability  to  detect  blunders 
with  the  ability  of  pilots  not  having 
alarms.  Prior  to  implementation,  analyze 
how  and  what  possible  airborne  generated 
algorithms  might  be  used  to  alert  the 
pilot  to  a  potential  conflict. 

(5)  Providing  a  finer  final  approach  scale  than 
was  used  in  the  Phase  I  simulations  so  as 
to  provide  wider  spacing  between  closely- 
spaced  parallel  runway  approach  courses  on 
the  ATSD.  Determine  if  this  increases  the 
pilot's  ability  to  detect  aircraft  intrusions 
from  the  adjacent  ILS. 
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To  provide  a  more  realistic  test  of  the  pilot's 
ability  to  detect  anomalous  situations,  the  work  state¬ 
ment  further  specified  that  radar  and  imperfect  navigation 
noises  be  added  to  the  aircraft  appearing  on  the  ATSD. 

All  of  the  tasks  above,  except  Item  (5),  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  Phase  II  effort  and  the  results  are  docu¬ 
mented  in  tnis  report.  lhe  scale  expansion  called  for 
in  Item  (5)  was  implemented,  but  it  caused  some  targets  to 
"wrap-around".  This  spurious  effect  could  not  be  corrected 
before  the  first  subjects  were  tested  so  the  expanded 
scale  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  entire  test  series  for 
the  sake  of  consistency. 

The  work  statement  also  called  for  the  development 


of  additional  scenarios  icr  use  with  pilots  who  had  axieauy 
been  subjects  to  evaluate  what  effect  increased  familiarity 
and  added  training  had  on  their  performance  in  detecting 
blunders.  It  was  found,  however,  that  practically  every 
measure  of  performance  was  situation  dependent.  If  a  new 
set  of  scenarios  were  created  for  the  Phase  I  subjects,  there 
was  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the  new  and  old  scenarios  were 
fully  equivalent  and  that  performance  differences  were 
really  due  to  additional  training  and  not  to  the  scenario 
changes.  Further,  the  old  subjects  could  not  be  tested  on 
the  existing  scenarios,  because  they  had  already  been  exposed 
to  the  four  blunder  cases  in  that  set.  As  a  consequence, 
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nor.o  of  the  Phase  I  pilot  subjects  were  used  in  the  Phase  TI 
test  scries. 

Two  relatively  minor  refinements  were  incorporated  in 
the  Phase  II  display  f ormaus  that  were  net  expected  to  affect 
test  results.  The  unit  digit  on  ground  speed  was  eliminated 
to  make  it  compatible  with  the  ARTS  display  and  incidents  of 
tag  overlap  that  sometimes  occurred  on  final  approach  were 
corrected. 

This  report  has  compared  pilot  assurance  under  three 
main  experimental  treatments  using  the  definition  of  assurance 
and  the  measurement  techniques  developed  for  the  Phase  1  work. 
The  first  comparison  (ATC  Treatment)  was  between  the  party-line 
communication  environment  of  the  present  ATC  system  (Today's 
System)  and  a  possible  future  system  employing  the  ATSD  and 
a  discrete  address  communications  channel.  The  second  compari¬ 
son  (Spacing  Task  Effects)  was  between  the  performance  of  pilots 
executing  an  ir.-trail  spacing  task  and  the  performance  of  pilots 
without  such  a  task,  both  sets  of  tests  using  the  ATSD  with  dis¬ 
crete  communication.  The  third  comparison  (Crew  Treatment* 
Effects)  was  between  a  single  pilot  and  a  two  man  crew,  both 
sets  of  tests  using  the  ATSD  with  discrete  communications. 

5 . 2  ATC  Treatment  Effects 

This  treatment  compared  data  from  Phase  I  party  line  - 
no  ATSD  tests  on  situations  2  and  3  (12  and  10  single  pilots 

respectively)  against  the  corresponding  discrete  address  - 

* 

See  the  first  paragraph  or  chapter  3  tor  a  ulsoussloi.  of 
the  term  "treatment". 
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ATSD  tests  in  Phase  II  employing  ]0  single  pilots.  Neither 
set  of  tests  incorporated  the  spacing  task. 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  information  components 
revealed  improvements  in  pilot  awareness  due  to  the  use  of 
the  ATSD.  These  improvements  were  statistically  significant 
for  the  data  on  aircraft  position,  spacing,  and  ground  speed. 

A  detailed  breakdown  by  situation  and  aircraft  sequence  showed 
further  that  the  improvement  was  only  significant  for  specific 
aircraft  in  each  scenario. 

The  Future  ATC  system  had  fewer  null  responses  on  the 
stop  action  quiz  for  the  position,  altitude,  and  ground 
speed  information  components,  but  Today's  ATC  system  had 
fewer  null  responses  for  heading.  The  superiority  of  the 
Future  ATC  system  in  ground  speed  null  responses  was  the 
only  item  that  was  statistically  significant,  however.  The 
Future  ATC  system  was  also  superior  with  respect  to  the  land¬ 
ing  sequence  information  component.  The  margin  of  superiority 
was  statistically  significant. 

The  ATSD  proved  to  be  much  better  in  providing  pilots 
with  conflict  detection  information  during  the  single  runway 
blunder  scenario  than  party-line  voice.  No  parallel  run¬ 
way  comparisons  wore  made  since  the  party-line  communication 
channel  does  not  allow  pilots  to  monitor  aircraft  tracking 
performance  along  the  adjacent  ILS.  Onlv  one  out  of  the  ten 
subjects  detected  an  impending  conflict  in  situation  3  on 
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the  basis  of  information  transmitted  on  the  voice  party-line, 
whereas  all  six  no-alarm  subjects  with  the  AT S D  detected 
the  conflict  prior  to  the  point  of  closest  approach. 

One  serious  drawback  in  using  radio  transmissions  of 
radar  vectors  as  a  source  of  conflict  information  is  that 
the  pilot  has  no  way  of  confirming  that  the  other  aircraft 
are  actually  manuevering  as  directed.  The  only  way  a  pilot 
can  detect  a  potential  conflict  is  if  the  controller  generates 
a  command  that  would  place  anothei  aircraft  in  clo^c  proximity 
to  his  own  craft  or  if  the  pilot  of  the  other  aircraft  either 
fails  to  respond  or  responds  incorrectly  to  a  radar  vector. 
Whether  or  not  a  command  has  been  executed  correctly  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  a  pilot  monitoring  the  party-line. 

The  ATSD  on  the  other  hand  allows  the  pilot  co  monitor 
visually  the  actual  manuevers  made  by  other  aircraft.  If 
the  pilot  can  effectively  monitor  and  interpret  the  display, 
then  the  conflict  will  be  detected.  So  far,  all  evidence 
indicates  that  pilots  can  adequately  extract  meaningful  con¬ 
flict  detection  information  from  the  ATSD  (see  Table  3.3.24), 

Pilot  opinions  of  the  ATSD  were  generally  quite 
favorable.  Most  subjects  thought  that  their  awareness  with 
the  display  was  superior  to  that  with  the  party-line  communi¬ 
cations  channel.  In  addition,  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  pilots  thought  that  the  reduced  ILS  separation  during 
IMC  parallel  runway  operations  was  acceptable  with  an  ATSD. 
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There  confidence  in  being  able  to  detect  and  resolve  blunders 
under  such  conditions  with  the  ATSD  was  generally  high-to- 
moderate.  Nearly  all  pilots  noted  an  increase  in  workload 
due  to  the  ATSD.  Although  not  specifically  asked,  most 
pilots  indicated  that  they  thought  the  increase  in  awareness 
was  worth  the  additional  effort. 

On  the  basis  of  these  objective  and  subjective  results, 
it  is  clear  that  the  visual  presentation  of  traffic  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  ATSD  is  more  effective  than  the  party-line 
aural  presentation  as  a  source  of  pilot  awareness.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  professional  airline  pilots  consist¬ 
ently  derived  more  information  from  the  party-line  than  non¬ 
airline  pilots.  For  this  reason,  the  enhancement  of  aware¬ 
ness  by  the  ATSD  would  be  more  pronounced  for  non-airline 
pilots.  In  a  more  complex  ATC  environment  with  heavier 
traffic,  a  greater  number  of  communications,  and  a  more 
complicated  route  structure,  the  differential  in  performance 
between  the  two  information  sources  would  probably  favor 
the  ATSD  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  ability  to  focus  attention  on  selected  aircraft  and  to 
use  the  ATSD  as  an  auxiliary  memory  to  be  referenced  on 
demand  would  be  particularly  useful. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
ATSD  is  superior  to  the  party-line  communication  channel 
as  a  source  of  information  about  other  traffic  and  as  a 
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Hiojiis  Cor  detecting  conflicts,  hence  it.  would  be  a  mere 
than  adequate  replacement  for  the  voice  party-line  with 
respect  to  pilot  assurance. 

5  .  3  Spacing  Task.  Effects 

This  treatment  compared  data  lrom  the  Phase  I  tests 
using  discrete  address  communications  and  the  ATSD,  spacing 
task  included,  against  the  corresponding  Phase  II  tests 
without  the  spacing  task.  Only  single  pilots  were  employed 
in  the  treatment.  The  measures  derived  from  the  stop  action 
quiz  carte  from  runs  of  situations  2  (7  pilots  vs.  10  pilots) 
and  situation  3  (6  pilous  vs.  10  pilots),  whereas  the  con¬ 
flict  detection  measures  were  based  on  runs  of  situations 
3  (8  pilots  vs.  6  pilots),  6  (7  pilots  vs.  8  pilots),  and 
7  (7  pilots  vs.  8  pilots).  Subjects  assisted  by  a  computer - 
gc.. dieted  alarm,  of  course,-  could  not  be  included  in  this 
comparison . 

Virtually  no  difference  in  the  estimation  of  infor¬ 
mation  components  due  to  the  spacing  task  waB  detected. 

Only  with  respect  to  the  heading  component  was  there  a 
statistically  significant  effect  overall,  the  without- 
spacing-task  subjects  excelling  the  with-spacing-ta3k  subjects. 
In  breaking  down  the  data  by  situation  and  aircraft  sequence, 
however,  only  the  spacing  component  for  the  -1  aircraft 
in  situation  2  shows  a  significant  difference.  The  difference 
favors  the  no-spacing-task  subjects.  There  is  a  statistically 
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signilicanl  diUciunce  in  the  heading  component  toi  the  <1 
ail  craft  01  situation  1,  but  the  dxlfeience  itself  is  toe 
small  to  be  ol  practical  consequence. 

The  spacing  task  did  not  influence  the  estimation  of 
landing  sequence  in  a  statistically  significant  way, 
although  the  without-spacing  subject:--  generally  outperformed 
tile  with-spacing  subjects  on  this  component.  The  percentage 
of  null  responses,  however,  did  reflect  a  difference  between 
the  two  spacing  task  treatments  as  well  us  a  difference  by 
aircraft  in  the  way  that  with-task  pilots  responded.  The 
without-spacing- task  subjects  usually  hat  a  smaller  percentage 
of  missing  responses  than  the  with-spacing  task  subjects 
for  the  +  2  and  -1  aircraft,  while  having  a  larger  percentage 
than  the  with-task  suojects  for  the  +1  aircralt.  This  in 
ovnvct.fld  si  now  the  w’  fh— task  pilots  are  spacing  themselves 
with  respect  to  the  +1  aircraft,  hence  devote  more  attention 
to  it.  As  a  consequence,  the  null  responses  on  aircraft 
+1  by  the  with-spacing  subjects  were  few  while  the  +2  and 
-1  aircraft  generally  had  a  substantially  larger  percentage 
of  null  responses. 

In  breaking  tho  null  response  data  down  by  information 
component  and  aircraft  sequence,  it  was  found  that  the  null 
response  differences  were  statistically  significant  for  the 
altitude  component  (aircraft  -1)  and  the  ground  spaed  com¬ 
ponent  (aircraft  +2  and  -l) .  The  results  in  all  three  cases 
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favor  tin'  wi  i  hout  s|  joii.i  suI'mhOf. 

The  ci.it. ■  1  i  ( a!'  !hjee  .  uii  1  1  i<!  mc.  io.hr-  i  ;,  < 


l )  Hi iow  th.it  ■  lie  I  witii-op.il  .  my  subject fai  led  to 

detect  t>  contlirfs  out  of  a  total  ol  f I'xposui  os ,  whereas 
Mi e  without-sp.sciny  subjects  detpeted  al  l  of  l  he  eontliets 
they  were  expo  pod  to.  This  i!i!  ‘a-rrnre,  iiowcvoi ,  could  also 
bo  due  t.o  the  fact  that  t.iic  wi  thout-spnr inn  subjects  received 
intensive  training  in  conflict  deteeMon  prior  to  testing 
and  the  with-spacinq  pilots  in  Phase  T  had  no  conflict 
experience  whatsoever  in  their  trc.iniuq  proqrani.  With  the 
present  experimental  data,  therefore,  it  is  only  possible 
to  say  that  the  combination  of  more  intensive  conflict 
training  and  the  elimination  of  the  spaciny  task  improves 
conflict  detection  performance. 

The  spaciny  task  indirectly  yuarunteed  that,  the 
subject's  aircraft  and  the  intrudin')  aircraft  would  have  a 
very  specific  kinematic  relationship  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
trusions  become  acute.  without  the  spaciny  tc.sk.  how-"  , 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  subject's  aircraft  and  the  intrudiny  aircraft.  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  actual  miss 
distance  during  a  conflict  as  a  measure  cf  performance  and 
tin-  point  ol  closest  approach  was  not  even  recorded  in  the 
fists  because  the  data  Would  have  been  meaningless.  i 
general,  subjects  had  no  difficulty  executing  safe  evasive 
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iBdneuvets  in  the  less  acute  situations  3  and  4,  but  in 
the  crossover  cases  on  the  closely-spaced  parallel  run¬ 
ways  (situations  6  and  7)  ,  an  immediate  and  flawless  pilot 
reaction  is  barely  adequate  to  evade  conflict  regardless 
of  the  test  conditions. 

The  inclusion  of  the  spacing  task  allows  a  more 
efficient  and  higher  capacity  terminal  area  operation .  It 
permits  aircraft  separation  to  be  decreased  under  Instrument 
Meteorological  Conditions  (IMC)  to  approach  spacings  employed 
under  Visual  Meteorological  Conditions  (VMC)  and  also  reduces 
pilot-controller  communications.  It  does,  however,  detract 
from  the  pilot's  ability  to  monitor  the  ATSD  for  information 
not  associated  with  the  +1  aircraft. 

5 . 4  Crew  Tree  tmcr.t  Effects 

In  the  evaluation  of  information  components  under 
the  crew  treatment,  only  the  single  runway  date  collected 
in  Phase  II  was  utilized.  These  tests  employed  the  ATSD 
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and  a  discrete  address  communication  mode.  There  was  no 
in-trail  spacing  task.  Ten  single  pilots  and  five  cr  w s 
made  up  the  subject  population. 

No  significant  difference  between  single  pilots  and 
two-man  crews  in  estimating  information  components  was  ob¬ 
served.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  crews  had  a  smaller 
percentage  of  null  responses.  In  the  breakdown  of  null 
response  data  by  information  component,  the  better  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  crew  was  statistically  significant  with  respect 
to  the  altitude  and  ground  speed  components.  The  size  of 
the  crew  was  significant  in  estimating  the  aircraft  identi¬ 
fication  component  of  only  the  +2  aircraft  of  situation  4 
and  was  not  significant  in  estimating  any  of  thr  landing 
sequence  components. 

Included  in  the  crew  treatment  evaluation  was  a 
comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  alarms  in  aiding  the  pilot 
in  blunder  detection.  The  alarms  consisted  of  a  two  mile 
proximity  alert,  employed  in  both  single  and  parallel  runway 
scenarios,  and  an  emergency  alarm  bused  on  a  Tau  criteria 
which  was  used  on  parallel  runway  simulations  only.  Tau  was 
computed  by  dividing  lateral  distance  to  the  adjacent  ILS  by 
lateral  rate.  The  two  mile  alert  indicated  the  presence  of 
another  aircraft  within  a  two  nautical  mile  radius  of  the 
subject.  Fenetration  of  this  range  cat scd  a  gone  to  ring 
and  the  target  symbol  to  blink.  The  emergency  audible  alarm 
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was  triggered  whenever  an  aircraft  on  the  adjacent  ILS 
violated  a  Tau  threshold  set  at  28  seconds. 

Also  included  in  the  crew  treatment  evaluation  was  i 

a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  information  update  period  ) 

(either  four  seconds  or  one  second)  on  conflict  detection 
capabilities .  The  four  second  period  is  representative  of 
information  update  associated  with  the  ARTS  III  system  and 
is  determined  by  the  scam  rate  of  the  surveillance  radars. 

The  one  second  update  period  is  expected  to  be  available 
with  the  electronic  scan  antennas  being  considered  for  the 
discrete  address  beacon  system  (DABS) . 

The  detection  of  conflicts  prior  to  the  point 
of  closest  approach  occurred  in  100%  of  the  Phase  II  expo¬ 
sures,  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  second 
crew  member,  the  alarms,  or  the  faster  update  rate  using 
only  the  detec  i  performance  data.  The  reaction  time 

measurements ,  however,  did  provide  some  useful  clues.  j 

i 

The  human  reaction  time  in  a  conflict  would  normally  } 

consist  of  both  controller  and  pilot  delays,  but  in  these 
experiments  only  the  pilot  was  in  the  decision  making  loop. 

The  pilot  reaction  time  consists  of  three  delay  times; 
detection  time,  decision  time,  and  response  time.  Detection 

I 

time  is  defined  as  the  time  delay  between  blunder  commencement  j 

and  detection  by  the  pilot.  The  decision  delay  time  is  defined  j 


t 
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to  be  the  time  required  to  decide  upon  an  appropriate  escape 
manuever.  The  pilot  response  time  is  defined  to  be  the 
time  it  takes  the  pilot  to  initiate  the  chosen  manuever  and 
is  caused  primarily  by  the  pilot 1  s  neuromuscular  dynamics. 

Pilot  reaction  time  is,  therefore,  the  time  between  the 
commencement  of  the  blunder  and  the  initiation  of  the  evasive 
manuever . 

In  the  simulations  conducted  in  Phase  II,  a  standard 
escape  manuever  was  specified.  Decision  time  was,  therefore, 
not  a  major  factor.  In  reality,  there  would  be  a  number  of 
alternative  escape  routes  and  the  pilot  would  have  to  choose 
among  them. 

For  with-alarm  subjects ,  detection  time  is  determined 
by  che  alarm  threshold.  Since  no  decision  time  delay  is 
involved,  the  remaining  delay  can  be  attributed  to  pilot 
response  time. 

In  the  non-alarm  case,  the  measured  delay  times  include 
both  the  detection  and  response  times.  An  estimate  of  the 
detection  times  of  these  subjects  can  be  made  by  assuming 
that  their  response  tiro.'  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  alarm 
subjects . 

In  the  Phase  I  crossover  tests,  the  time  for  the  in¬ 
truder  to  fly  from  ILS  centerline  to  ILS  centerline  was  24 
seconds.  This  results  from  a  continuous  turn  with  a  bank  angle 
of  18.7°  at  130  knots.  Single  pilots  were  used  in  these 
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tests  and  no  computer-generated  alarm  was  employed.  Only  4 
out  of  7  of  the  subjects  detected  the  intrusion. 

In  the  Phase  II  crossover  tests  run  by  Melanson, 

the  18.7°  bank  angle  was  retained  and  five  separate  test 

conditions  were  evaluated: 

1.  Single  pilot,  alarm,  4  second  update  (4  subjects) 

2.  Single  pilot,  no  alarm,  4  second  update  (4  subjects) 

3.  Single  pilot,  no  alarm,  1  second  update  (4  subjects) 

4.  Crew,  alarm,  4  second  update  (2  crews) 

5.  Crew,  no  alarm,  4  second  update  (2  crews) 

All  of  these  subjects  detected  the  conflict,  even  without  the 
benefit  of  an  alarm.  Two  factors  could  be  responsible  for 
the  better  performance  shown  by  Melanson' s  pilots.  First, 
they  were  given  extensive  training  in  conflict  detection, 
whereas  the  Phase  I  subjects  had  no  conflict  experience  prior 
tc  their  test  runs.  Secondly,  the  spacing  task  was  eliminated 
in  the  Phase  II  experiments,  i.e.,  the  Phase  II  pilots  did 
not  have  to  establish  and  maintain  a  specified  spacing  with 
respect  to  the  aircraft  ahead.  This  reduced  their  workload 
and  allowed  them  to  monitor  the  ATSD  more  diligently  for 
conflicts . 

The  urajectories  of  the  intruding  aircraft  and  own- 
ship  for  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  crossover  with  critical 
stagger  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.4.1.  Both  aircraft  have  a  ground 
speed  of  130  knots.  The  intruder  has  a  bank  angle  of  18.7® 


ijectsrte*  in  PScae  2  C rottcvw  Case 


and  ownship's  evasive  maneuver  is  a  turn  to  the  right  with 
a  30°  bank  angle.  When  a  crossover  alarm  was  employed  in 
Phase  II,  it  went  off  8  seconds  after  the  start  of  the 
intrusion  or  16  seconds  before  impact  would  occur  on  the 
adjacent  ILS  centerline.  The  pilot  reaction  time,  defined 
as  the  time  delay  between  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  and 
the  initiation  of  the  subject's  lateral  escape  maneuver, 
averaged  3.6  seconds  for  four  single  pilots  and  two  crews. 

In  addition,  the  707  has  a  relatively  slow  roll  rate  and 

5  seconds  are  required  to  establish  a  bank  angle  of  30°. 
Lateral  offset  is  being  developed  while  ownship  is  banking, 
however.  The  combined  effects  of  pilot  reaction  time  and 
limited  roll  rate  are  approximated  in  Fig.  5.4.1  by  a  fixed 

6  second  delay  between  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  and  the 
initiation  of  the  circular  escape  trajectory.  The  miss 
distance  for  the  flight  path  shown  is  600  feet.  Had  any  of 
the  subjects  turned  left  instead  of  right,  the  miss  distance 
would  have  been  only  440  feet.  Thus,  the  pilots  in  the 
Phase  II  crossover  test  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  "safe"  miss  distance  even  when  the  intrusion  occurred 
at  the  critical  point,  i.e. ,  the  stagger  at  which  a  collision 
would  take  place  on  the  ILS  centerline  if  no  evasive  manuever 
were  attempted.  Since  the  spacing  task  was  eliminated  in 
the  Phase  II  tests  the  dispersion  of  ownship  position 
about  the  critical  point  at  the  start  of  the  intrusion  was 
great  and  several  pilots  achieved  even  greater  miss  distances 


than  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.4.1.  As  a  consequence, 
many  subjects  on  the  opinion  questionnaire  rated  independent 
operation  with  closely-spaced  runways  as  acceptable  using 
the  ATSD.  For  example,  60%  of  the  pilots  had  "high"  confi¬ 
dence  in  being  able  to  detect  potential  conflicts  during 
closely-spaced  parallel  IFR  operations  using  the  ATSD  with 
an  alarm.  Fifty  percent  had  "high"  confidence  that  they 
could  resolve  conflicts  successfully  under  these  conditions. 
Seventy  percent  rated  the  safety  associated  with  closely- 
spaced  IFR  operations  using  the  ATSD  with  an  axarm  as  either 
completely  safe  or  acceptable. 

These  results  are  misleading,  however,  because  the 
crossover  maneuver  employed  on  the  Phase  II  subjects  was 
by  no  means  a  worst  case.  The  intruding  aircraft  had  a 
bank  angle  of  only  18.7°,  whereas  bank  angles  in  excess  of 
45°  would  be  possible  without  stalling.  The  crossover  time 
decreases  with  increased  speed,  hence  a  higher  final-approach 
speed  than  130  knots  would  represent  a  more  realistic  worst 
case.  Finally,  the  alarm  threshold  in  the  Phase  II  tests 
corresponds  to  an  t  of  28,  t  being  defined  as  the  intruding 
aircraft's  lateral  distance  to  the  adjacent  localizer  divided 
by  its  lateral  rate.  Normal  ILS  tracking  would  frequently 
generate  lower  values  of  x  than  this,  hence  a  t  of  28  must 
be  regarded  as  impractical  because  it  would  cause  at  high 


false  alarm  rate. 


Consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  Phase  II  program, 
it  was  felt  that  a  definitive  answer  to  the  question,  "Under 
what  conditions  would  independent  operations  or  clone-spaced 
parallel  runways  be  acceptable  to  pilots?"  was  still  lacking. 
Granted  that  a  crossover  would  be  a  rare  event,  it  was  felt 
that  pilots  would  accept  closely-spaced  parallels  if  they 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  detecting  and  evading  a  true 
worst  case  intrusion. 

Pilot  reaction  times  were  measured  under  all  the  crew, 
alarm  and  update  rate  treatments  in  parallel  runway  situations 
6  and  7  (Table  3.2.6).  The  statistical  results  indicate 
that  the  effect  on  reaction  time  due  to  update  rate  was 
not  significant,  but  that  the  emergency  alarm  had  a  signi¬ 
ficant  effect  with  both  single  pilots  and  crews  on  the 
reaction  time  for  situation  6.  Reaction  times  were  found 
to  be  situation  dependent  for  both  update  rate  and  alarm 
treatments . 

The  emergency  alarm  appreciably  cut  down  the  pilot 
reaction  time  in  situation  6  (ILS  acquisition  overshoot) , 
but  offered  no  improvement  for  situation  7  (ILS  crossover) . 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  pilot's 
ability  to  monitor  the  ATSD  coupled  with  his  own  internal 
detection  threshold  was  equivalent  in  performance  on  the 
average  to  the  automatic  Tau  alarm  for  situation  7,  but  was 
inferior  to  the  automatic  alarm  for  situation  6.  The  blunder 
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in  situation  7  is  easier  for  the  pilot  to  detect  because 
of  the  abrupt  course  change. 

The  equivalence  noted  in  situation  7  is,  of  course, 
true  only  for  the  Tau  threshold  (28)  employed  in  these 
tests.  The  selection  of  a  higher  threshold  would  probably 
cause  a  statistical  difference  in  this  case  as  well. 

No  statistical  difference  in  reaction  time  due  to 
crew  treatment  was  detected  for  either  situation.  The 
two  man  crews  did,  however,  tend  to  react  slower  than  did 
the  single  pilots.  This  was  caused  by  a  tendency  for  crews 
to  discuss  the  situation  briefly  before  acting.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  area  where  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  refining  procedures  and  training  crews. 

Although  clear,  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  performance  of  crews  and  single  pilots  were 
lacking,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  crews  generally  rated 
the  ATSD  higher  on  the  opinion  questionnaire  them  the 
single  pilots.  This  probably  reflects  the  lower  workload 
that  the  ATSD  imposed  on  the  crew  since  the  inner-loop 
and  outer- loop  tasks  were  split  between  the  two  pilots  in¬ 
stead  of  being  handled  by  one  man. 

5.5.  Final  Comment 

With  the  contemplated  implementation  of  discrete  address 
communication  channels  and  the  initiation  of  independent 
operations  on  parallel  runways  spaced  closer  than  5000  feet. 
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it  would  appear  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
developing  a  means  for  providing  pilots  with  assurance 
(peace  of  mind)  that  ATC  operations  are  running  smoothly 
and  safely.  With  present  terminal  area  surveillance  and 
monitoring  procedures,  independent  operations  under  IMC  are 
conducted  with  parallel  runways  separations  down  to  5,000 
feet.  It  appears  that  improved  surveillance  will  permit 
separations  down  to  3,500  feet  while  the  desired  ultimate 
objective  is  2,500  feet.  Providing  a  pilot  with  a  means 
of  cross-checking  the  operations  of  the  ATC  system  and  the 
performance  of  other  pilots  appears  to  be  one  method  of 
enhancing  safety  and  generating  pilot  acceptance  of  closer 
parallel  runway  operations.  The  ATSD  is  one  practical 
mechanism  for  providing  the  pilot  with  an  easy-to-use 
real-time  picture  of  the  ATC  situation  around  him. 
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STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  IN  STUDY 


A . 1  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  arithmetic  mean  or  average  of  a  set  of  N  measure¬ 
ments  having  the  values  X.  is  given  by 
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(1) 


The  mean  square  of  the  data  points  about  this  average 
value  is  called  the  variance  of  the  distribution.  It  is 
given  by 
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The  operation  of  summing  squares  about  a  mean  value 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  analysis  of  variance.  A  more  con¬ 
venient  formula  for  performing  this  operation  is  the  following 
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from  which 
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♦Contributed  by  Mark.  E.  Connelly 
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In  general,  u  set.  of  data  points  is  a  sample  £iu  •. 
a  very  much  larger  set  of  data  points  which  represent  the 
entire  population  being  evaluated.  The  use  of  samples 
introduces  random  errors  which  could  be  eliminated  il  we  had 
the  patience  and  resources  to  test  the  entire  population. 

This  is  seldom  possible  in  practice.  The  techniques  of 
statistical  analysis  have  been  developed  to  enable  us  to 
make  judgements  with  reasonable  assurance  on  the  basis  of 
data  contaminated  by  errors  due  to  a  finite  sample,  the 
presence  of  experimental  factors  other  than  those  we  are 
trying  to  evaluate,  measurement  errors,  variations  in  the 
subjects  or  experimental  material,  and  variations  in  the 
ambient  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  conducted. 
Specifically,  the  analysis  ot  variance  technique  breaks  up 
the  total  sum  ot  squares  about  the  grand  average  of  all 
data  points  into  two  or  more  component  parts.  In  the  simplest 
case,  there  are  only  two  components,  a  be tween -groups  sum 
of  squares,  which  measures  the  variation  of  the  group  means 
around  the  over-all  mean,  and  a  within-qr.oups  sum  of  squares, 
which  measures  the  variation  of  the  data  within  each  of  the 
groups  around  the  respective  group  means.  Each  of  these 
component  sums  of  squares  is  divided  by  an  appropriate  degree 
of  freedom  index  to  yield  two  independent  estimates  of  the 
population  variance.  The  ratio  of  these  two  estimates  is 
called  the  F-ratio.  1£  there  is  no  significant  difference 


between  the  two  groups  of  data,  the  value  of  F,  or.  the  average 
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\:iM  be  ]  .00.  However,  if  the  qioup  means  dilfu?  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  each  othci  because  of  the  effect  ol  the  experi¬ 
mental  variable,  the  be tween -groups  variance  will  be  greater 
than  the  within-g roups  variance  enb  K  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  1.00.  Standard  tables  of  the  F  distribution 
enable  us  to  determine  the  probability  that  a  yrven  value 
of  F  could  have  occurred  by  chance.  In  this  study,  an 
experimental  treatment  is  considered  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  if  the  corresponding  F-ratio  has  less  tlian  a  5%  proba¬ 
bility  of  occurring  by  chance. 

To  illustrate  the  technique,  a  step-by-step  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  three-way  analysis  of  variance  employed  in 
this  report  will  he  presented.  Hey on o  that  .  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  may  be  found  ir.  References  8,  10,  II,  12,  13  and  1  4 . 

As  our  illustrative  example,  we  will  repeat  the  three 
way  analysis  of  variance  shown  in  Table  3.3.3  and  find  F- 
ratios  fer  the  spacing  error  information  component.  The 
main  effects  are  crew,  situation,  and  aircraft  sequence. 

The  data  for  the  analysis  is  derived  from  Table  3.2.2  ar.d 
is  restated  in  Table  A. 1  in  a  form  more  convenient  for 
computation.  In  generating  Table  A.l  from  Table  3.2.2, 
Equation  (1)  is  used  to  find  ^.x^  values  and  Equation  (4) 
is  used  to  find  the  values.  The  number  of  samples  in 

each  category  (N)  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  numoer  of 
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null  responses  from  the  number  of  subjects.  The  individual 
subjects  contributing  to  each  category  have  been  pooled  in 
Table  A.l 

A  between-groups  sum  of  squares  is  obtained  by  replacing 
each  item  by  its  own  group  average  and  taking  the  sum  of  squares 
about  the  grand  average  of  all  groups.  For  example,  suppose 
we  have  three  groups  of  data  X,  Y,  and  Z  consisting  of  ,  N2< 
and  N j  samples  respectively. 
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Replacing  each  item  by  its  own  group  average  and  taking  the 
sum  of  squares  about  the  grand  average,  we  have 


Between  Group  Sure  of  Squares 


-  -  up2  +  -  Hj,)2  +  n3(m3  -  Hp)2 

“  Nl(^  -  2^  +  m£)  +  N2  (M^  -  2^  +  ^)  +  N3(M^  -  214^  +  M*> 

-(N^  +  +  N^)  -  ^(N^  +  +  N^)  +  M^(N1  +  N2  +  N3)  (9) 

but  from  Equations  5,  6,7  and  8 
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hence 


Between  Group  Sum  of  Squares 
-  (N^  +  -  mJ(Nx  +  N2  +  N3) 


(11) 


Equation  (11)  applies  strictly  to  the  three  data  group  case, 
but  it  illustrates  the  standard  form  for  computing  the  between - 
group  sum  of  squares.  In  the  general  case,  the  sum  of  all 
items  in  each  group  is  squared  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
samples  in  that  group.  These  values  are  added  together  and 
the  correction  factor  subtracted  from  the  sum.  The  correction 
factor,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  an  analysis,  is  the  square 
of  the  sum  of  all  items  in  all  groups  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  samples.  In  our  illustrative  analysis,  the  correction 
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factor  is  given  by 

i  ; 

2 

correction  factor  *=  ~T£5T' —  = 

The  F-ratios  for  the  main  effects  and  for 

i 

first  order 

i 

and  second  order  interactions  are  obtained  from 

six  tables  j 

i 

derived  from  Table  A.l  as  follows: 

t 

Table  A.  2 

i 

(Obtained  from  A.l  by  summing  values  over 

Aircraft)  ! 

Single 

Pilot 


Situation  #1 

2.6 

27  samples 

-7.5 

15  samples 

Situation  #2 

11.6 

25  samples 

6.4 

12  samples 

Situation  #3 

-33.  3 

27  samples 

-27 

15  samples 

Situation  #4 

62 

30  saaqples 

26.1 

14  samples 

Table  A.  3 

(Obtained  from  A.l  by  summing  Sx^  values  over  Situations) 


Single 

Pilot 


Aircraft  +2 

20 

36  samples 

Aircraft  +1 

21.7 

38  samples 

Aircraft  -1 

1.4 

35  samples 

Crew 


-9.1 

19  samples 


-1.7 

19  samples 


J 
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Table  A.  4 

sr 

(Obtained  from  A.l  by  summing  values  over  crew  sizes) 


Situation 

#1 

Situation 

#2 

Situation 

#3 

Situation 

#4 

Aircraft  +2 

12 

13  samples 

4.7 

13  samples 

-14.3 

14  samples 

8. 5 

15  samples 

Aircraft  +1 

19 

15  samples 

-.8 

13  samples 

-  7.7 

14  samples 

20 

15  samples 

Aircraft  -1 

-35.9 

14  samples 

14.3 

11  samples 

-38.3 

14  samples 

59.6 

14  samples 

\ 

! 

Table  A.  5 


(Obtained  from  A. 2  by  summing  over  situations) 


Grand  Total  41.1 
165  samples 


Table  A. 6 

(Obtained  from  A. 3  by  summing  over  crew  sizes) 

Grand 
Total  41.1 
165  samples 


! 


Aircraft 

+2 

Aircraft 

+1 

Aircraft 

-1 

10.9 

55  samples 

30.5 

57  samples 

-0.3 

5  3s  amp le  s 

Single 

Pilot 

Crew 

43.1 

109  samples 

-2.0 

56  samples 

Table  A.  7 


(Obtained  from  A. 4  by  summing  over  aircraft) 


Situation 

#1 

Situation 

«2 

Situation 

♦  3 

Situai ion 

*4 

-4.9 

42  samples 

18.2 

37  s  amp le  s 

50.  3 

42  samples 

88.1 

44  samples 

Grand  Total  41.1 
165  samples 


With  this  background  and  the  data  presented  in  Tables 
A. 1  through  A. 7,  we  can  now  calculate  the  sum  of  squares  and 
degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  the  crew  effect(C),  the 
aircraft  effect  (A) ,  and  the  situation  effect  (S) ,  as  well 
as  tiie  CxA,  CxS,  A  x  S,  and  C  x  A  x  S  interactions. 

Crew  Effect 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A. 5  by  the 
number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry,  and  subtract  the 
correction  factor  from  the  sun  of  these  terms. 

2  2 

Crew  Effect  Sum  of  Squares  =  -  10.24  =  6.87 

Since  there  are  two  levelb  of  the  crew  factor,  there  is 
one  degree  of  freedom  associated  with  tills  sum  of  squares. 

The  corresponding  variance  estimate  is  the  sum  of  squares 
diviued  uy  the  degrees  of  freedom. 

6  ft  7 

Variance  Lstimatu  =  — i. —  <*  6.87 
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Aircraft  Effect 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A.  6  by  the 
number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry,  and  subtract 
the  correction  factor  from  the  sum  of  these  terms. 

2  2  2 

Aircraft  Effect  Sum  of  Squares  =  - 10.24  »  8.24 

There  are  three  levels  of  the  aircraft  factor,  hence  there 
are  two  degrees  of  freedom. 

Variance  Estimate  =  - =  4.12 

Situation  Effect 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A. 7  by  the 
number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry,  and  subtract  the 
correction  factor  from  the  sum  of  these  terms. 

Situation  Sum  of  Squares 

.  .  ilhlll  .  .  WlUf  -  10.24  >  262.26 

42  37  42  44 

There  are  three  degrees  of  freedom  corresponding  to  the  four 

levels  of  the  situation  factor. 

ycy  26 

Variance  Estimate  =  - - -  *  87.4 

Crew  X  Aircraft  Interaction 

Divide  the  squares  of  each  entry  in  Table  A. 3  by  the 
number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry.  From  the  sum 
of  these  terms  subtract  the  sum  of  squares  calculated  for 
the  crew  effect,  the  sum  of  squares  calculated  for  the  aircraft 
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effect,  and  the  correction  factor. 

C  x  A  Sum  of  Squares 

=  (20)  2  +  (21. 7)2  +  (1 . 4 ) 2  +  (-9 . 1) 2  +  (8. 8) 2  +  (-1.7)2 
36  38  35  19  19  18 

-  6.87  -  8.24  -  10.24  -  6.8 

The  crew  effect  had  one  degree  of  freedom  and  the  aircraft 
effect  had  two  degrees  of  freedom,  therefore  the  C  x  A 
interaction  has  1  x  2  *  2  degrees  of  freedom 

6  8 

Variance  Estimate  *  —  ■  3.4 

2 

Crew  x  Situation  Interaction 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A. 2  by  the 
number  ofsamplee  contributing  to  the  entry.  From  the  sum 
of  these  terms  subtract  the  sum  of  squares  calculated  for 
the  crew  effect,  the  sum  of  squares  calculated  for  the 
situation  effect,  and  the  correction  factor. 

C  x  S  Sum  of  Squares 

=  (2 . 6) 2  +  (11. 8)2  +  (-33. 3)2  +  (62) 2  +  (-7.S)2  +  (6.4)2 
27  25  27  30  15  12 

+  -  6.87  -  262.26  -  10.24  -  .07 

15  14 

The  crew  effect  had  one  degree  of  freedom  and  the  situation 
effect  had  three  degrees  of  freedom,  hence  the  C  x  S  inter¬ 
action  has  1x3*3  degrees  of  freedom. 

Variance  Estimate  ■  ~~~  m  *02 

3 
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Aircraft  x  Situation  Interaction 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A. 4  by 
the  number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry.  From  the 
sum  of  these  terms,  subtract  the  sum  of  squares  calculated 
for  the  aircraft  effect,  the  sum  of  squares  calculated  for 
the  situation  effect,  and  the  correction  factor. 

A  x  S  Sum  of  Squares 

=  (12)2  +  U9)2  +  (-35. 9)2  +  (4. 7) 2  +  (-.8)2  +  (14. 3)2 
13  15  14  13  13  11 

+  <-7.7)2  +  (~38.  3)2  +  (8. 5) 2  +  (20) 2  ,  (59. 6)2 
14  14  15  15  14 

-  8.24  -  262.26  -  10.24  =  275.6 

The  aircraft  effect  had  two  degrees  of  freedom  and  the 
situation  effect  had  three  degrees  of  freedom,  therefore 
the  A  x  S  interaction  has  2x3=6  degrees  of  freedom. 

Variance  Estimate  =  22| * ^  »  4  5.9 

Crew  x  Aircraft  x  Situation  Interaction 

Divide  the  square  of  each  entry  in  Table  A.l 
by  the  number  of  samples  contributing  to  the  entry  (N) . 
From  the  sum  of  these  terms,  subtract  the  sums  of  squares 
calculated  for  the  crew  effect,  the  aircraft  effect,  the 
situation  effect,  the  C  x  A  interaction,  the  C  x  S  inter¬ 
action,  the  A  x  S  interaction,  and  the  correction  factor. 


t 
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C  x  A  x  S  Sum  of  Squares 

=  (12)  +  li!L_  +  ...  +  ±±2jJl1 - $.87  -  8.24  -  262.26 

8  10  4 

-  6.8  -  .07  -  275.6  -  10.24  «  8.77 

The  degrees  of  freedom  are  1  x  2  x  3  =  6 

Variance  Estimate  =  ■»  1.46 

6 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  and  Residuals 

The  total  sum  of  squares  of  all  data  points  about 
the  grand  mean,  from  Equation  (3),  is  given  by  the  sum  of 
all  £x2  entries  in  Table  A.l  minus  the  correction  factor. 

Total  Sum  cf  Squares 

■  43.9  +  29.6  +  81.1  +  _  +  173.5  -  10.24  -  1321.6 

Since  Table  A.l  represents  165  data  points,  the  total  degrees 

of  freedom  will  be  164.  To  get  the  residual  sum  of  squares, 

we  substract  from  the  total  sum  of  squares  the  sums  of 

squares  calculated  for  crew,  aircraft,  situation,  C  x  A 

interaction,  C  x  S  interaction, A  x  S  interaction,  and  the  C  x  A  x  S 
interaction. 

Residual  Sum  of  Squares 

-  1321.6  -  6.87  -  8.24  -262.26  -  6.8  -  .07  -  275.6  -  8.77  -  753 

The  residual  degrees  of  freedom  are  found  by  subtracting 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  all  the  main  effects 
and  the  interactions  from  the  total  degrees  of  freedom. 


V 
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Residual  Degrees  of  Freedom 
*164-1-2-3-2-3-6-6-141 

753 

Residual  Variance  Estimate  -  IJI'  5'34 

On  the  basis  of  the  calculations  made  thus  far,  we  can  form 
the  final  Table  of  Analysis  of  Variance. 


Tab lb  A. 8 


Effect 

Sun 

of 

Squares 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Variance 

Estimate 

F-Ratio 

Significant 

at 

5%  Level 

Main 

Factors 

Crew 

6.87 

1 

6.87 

1.33 

No 

Aircraft 

6.24 

2 

4.12 

— 

Situation 

262.26 

3 

87.4 

-  . 

_ 

Inter¬ 

actions 

HQEHi 

275.6 

6 

45.9 

8.86 

Yes 

■991 

■SilHi 

.07 

3 

.02 

.00 

No 

C  x  A 

6.8 

2 

.66 

No 

■mu 

8.77 

6 

1.46 

.27 

No 

Experi¬ 

mental 

Error 

Residual 

753 

141 

5.34 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  F-ratio  for 
the  C  x  A  x  S  interaction  muBt  be  tested  first.  If  this 
second  order  interaction  is  significant,  it  is  not  valid 
to  test  any  of  the  first  order  interactions  (C  x  A,  C  x  S, 
or  A  x  S)  against  the  residual. 
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The  F-ratio  for  the  C  x  A  x  S  interaction  is  calculated 
by  dividing  the  C  x  A  x  S  variance  estimate  by  the  residual 
variance  estimate. 

1  46 

F- Ratio  for  C  x  A  x  S  Interaction  =  g - ^  =  .27 

Consulting  a  standard  F-distribution  table  and  entering  the 
table  at  the  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  numerator 
and  denominator  (6:141),  we  find  that  an  F  value  of  at  least 
2.18  is  needed  to  reach  the  5%  level,  i.e. ,  the  sum  of  squares 
had  more  than  a  5%  probability  of  occurring  by  chance.  The 
C  x  A  x  S  interaction,  therefore,  is  not  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant. 

Since  the  C  x  A  x  S  interaction  is  not  Significant, 
we  can  lump  the  C  x  A  x  S  sum  of  squares  and  degrees  of 
freedom  with  the  corresponding  residual  values  to  get  a 
slightly  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  residual  variance. 

From  Table  A. 3,  we  have 

Revised  Residual  Sum  of  Squares  =  753  +  8.77  =  761.8 
Revised  Residual  Degrees  of  Freedom  ■  141  +  6  =  147 

761  8 

Revised  Residual  Variance  Estimate  =  - 1 —  *  5.18 

147 

The  revised  variance  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  F-ratios 
for  the  first  order  interactions  C  x  A,  C  x  S,  and  A  x  S. 

Each  F-ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  corresponding  inter¬ 
action  variance  estimate  by  the  residual  variance  estimate. 
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The  results  are  indicated  in  Table  A. 8  .  As  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  non-parallel  plots  in  Fig.  3.4.13,  the  A  x  S 
interaction  is  highly  significant,  hence  it  is  not  valid 
to  test  either  the  aircraft  or  situation  main  effects 
against  the  residual.  To  evaluate  these  effects,  it  is 
necessary  to  break  down  the  analysis  of  variance  into  four 
separate  analyses  for  each  of  the  four  situations.  The 
results  of  this  breakdown  are  given  in  Table  3.3.5.  They 
show  that  aircraft  sequence  is  significant  in  estimating 
spacing  in  situations  1,  3,  and  4,  but  that  crew  size  is 
not  significant  in  any  of  the  situations. 

Since  neither  the  C  x  A  or  C  x  S  interaction  was 
significant  in  Table  A. 8,  the  crew  main  effect  can  be  tested 
against  the  revised  residual.  The  resultant  F-ratio  (1.33) 
is  not  significant.  The  numbers  presented  in  Table  A. 8 
differ  slightly  from  those  in  Table  3.3.3  because  the  latter 
were  derived  from  raw  experimental  data  whereas  the  former 
were  derived  from  the  means  and  standard  deviations  given 
in  Table  3.2.2.  Note  that  these  small  differences  did  not 
affect  the  final  conclusions  since  the  analysis  of  variance 
is  relatively  insensitive  to  minor  perturbation?  in  the 
input  data. 


i 


A. 2  Chi-Square  Tests 
2 

The  X  (chi-square)  test  tells  us  whether  the  observed 
frequency  of  some  event  differs  significantly  from  the  frequency 
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which  miyht  bo  expected  according  to  some  assumed  hypothesis. 

Corresponding  to  each  frequency  predicted  by  the  hypothesis 

(E  for  expected) ,  there  will  be  an  experimentally  observed 

frequency  (0  for  observed) .  If  there  are  N  items  in  the 

2 

contingency  table ,  the  index  X  is  calculated  by  the  following 
sum  of  terms. 


0  N  (0.-E.)“ 

x2  =  v  _ i _ i_  U2) 

,  V* 

1=1  bi 

Naturally,  if  the  observed  frequency  equals  the  expected 

2 

frequency  in  every  case,  the  value  of  X  is  zero  and  the 

2 

hypothesis  is  upheld.  For  finite  values  of  X  ,  tables  of 
2 

the  X  distribution  give  us  the  probability  that  the  ob¬ 
served  frequencies  occurred  by  chance  even  though  the 
hypothesis  is  actually  true.  To  use  these  tables,  one  must 

also  calculate  the  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  the 
2 

X  value.  The  degrees  of  freedom  are  equal  to  the  number  of 

entries  in  the  contingency  table  whose  frequency  may  be 

assigned  arbitrarily.  If  the  contingency  table  has  r  rows 

and  p  columns,  the  degrees  of  freedom  are  (r-1)  (p-1). 

.  2 

We  will  illustrate  the  X  test  by  using  it  to  determine 
if  the  crew  treatment  had  a  significant  effect  on  null  re¬ 
sponses.  A  null  resDOnse  is  a  missinc  data  point,  i.e.,  an 


estimate  of  aircraft  position,  altitude,  ground  speed,  or 
heading  that  a  subject  failed  to  record  on  his  stop-action 
quiz.  The  raw  data  for  this  test  (Table  A. 9)  was  derived 


from  the  null  response  data  In  Tables  3.2.1,  3.2.3,  3.2.4, 
and  3.2.5. 

We  first  test  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  frequency  of  null  responses  due  to  situations 

(all  aircraft  pooled) .  This  is  really  eight  separate 
2 

X  tests  based  on  data  for  the  four  information  components 
and  the  two  crew  sizes.  The  observed  and  expected  null 
frequencies  and  response  frequencies  are  given  in  Table  A. 10. 
The  method  of  calculating  expected  values  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  single  silot  position  null  entries. 

Since  there  are  a  total  of  8  position  nulls  with 
single  pilots,  one  would  expect,  in  view  of  the  situation 
hypothesis,  that  each  of  the  four  situations  would  have  2 
position  nulls.  A  total  of  30  position  responses  are 
possible  in  each  of  the  four  situations,  so  if  the  expected 
number  of  null  responses  is  2,  the  expected  number  of  re¬ 
sponses  must  be  28. 

Similarly,  the  24  altitude  nulls  yield  an  expected 
value  of  6  nulls  for  each  of  the  four  situations  and  an 
expected  24  altitude  responses.  Ihis  relatively  simple 
method  of  calculating  the  expected  number  of  nulls  and 
responses  cannot  be  used  on  the  crew  data,  however,  because 
4  crews  were  tested  in  Situation  2  and  5  crews  were  tested 
in  Situations  1,  3,  and  4.  For  each  information  component, 
a  total  of  57  replies  was  possible,  15  from  Situation  1, 
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12  from  Situation  2,  15  from  Situation  3,  and  15  from 
Situation  4.  Since  the  crews  produced  only  one  position 
null  overall,  the  expected  number  of  position  nulls  (E) 
in  each  situation  is  given  by: 


Situations  #1,3,4  E  =»  15  *  .26 


Situation  #2 


57 


12  *  .21 


A  total  number  of  15  position  responses  was  possible  in 
Situations  1,  3,  and  4,  hence  the  expected  number  of  responses 
is  15  minus  .26  or  14.74.  Only  12  position  responses  were 
possible  in  Situation  2,  so  the  expected  number  of  responses 
is  12  minus  .21  or  11.79.  The  expected  number  of  nulls  and 
responses  for  the  other  crew  information  components  is 
computed  in  a  similar  fashion  and  the  results  are  given  in 
Table  A. 10. 

Using  the  observed  and  expected  frequencies  in  Table 

2 

A.  10,  we  now  compute  eight  separate  X  values  corresponding 

to  the  eight  combinations  of  crew  size  and  information 

2 

components.  To  illustrate  the  procedure,  the  X  value  for 
single-pilot  position  null  data  is  obtained  from  Eq.  12  as 
follows : 


X2  (single  pilot,  position  nulls)  *  ^  2- 

2  2 


(0-2) 


+  (2  7-2  8 ) 2  +  (27-28)  2 


28 


28 


(30-28) 

28 


3.21 
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t able  a.  io 

NOLI.  RESPCW5I  DATA  TO  TEST  SITUATION  HYPOTHESIS 
(AIRCRAFT  POOLED) 


Crew 

Inforaation 

Situation 

Situation 

Situation 

Situation 

Sica 

Co«ponant 

#1 

” 

*3 

*4 

Position  Null* 

□ 

3 

2 

3 

0 

S3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Pea it loo  Responses 

n 

26 

27 

30 

D 

28 

26 

28 

Altitude  Kulla 

m 

— 

9 

4 

7 

— 

4 

D 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Xltituda  RMponioi 

jiB 

11 

26 

23 

26 

Single 

n 

24 

24 

24 

7-* 

nton 

~  ■■ — 

Pilot 

Ground  Speed  Hulls 

K'W 

10 

4 

5 

5 

Q 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Ground  Speed  Responses 

i 

20 

26 

25 

25 

13 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Heeding  Hulls 

n 

10 

12 

JO 

10 

□ 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

Heading  Responses 

0 

20 

10 

20 

20 

s 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

Position  Hulls 

0 

0 

Mi 

0 

1 

B 

.26 

WMM 

.26 

.  26 

tueltion  Response* 

n 

15 

12 

15 

14 

a 

14.74 

11.79 

14.74 

14.74 

Altitude  Halle 

□ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Cr%« 

D 

.53 

.42 

.53 

.53 

Altitude  Responsee 

El 

14 

11 

M9H 

15 

D 

14.47 

—  ...  -  .  ,  — 

11 .58 

WBSM 

14.4? 

Ground  Speed  Hulls 

a 

■DM 

0 

— i — 

0 

a 

■EB 

.42 

.53 

.53 

Ground  Speed  Resposet 

□ 

14 

12 

14 

a 

14.4? 

11.58 

14.47 

Heeding  Hulls 

a 

4 

Ml 

■EM 

5 

D 

4 .21 

■61 

■ 

4.21 

Heading  Responses 

a 

11 

5 

12 

10 

U 

10.79 

8.62 

10.79 

10.79 

Uf 

Total  Hulls 

D 

28 

27 

29 

25 

□ 

30 .25 

28.24 

30.2  5 

30.25 

Total  Response* 

a 

142 

141 

151 

15$ 

S3 

149.75 

139 . 76 

149 .75 

149.75 
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2 

Entering  the  X  table  for  3  degrees  of  freedom,  we  find 
that  the  distribution  of  position  replies  had  a  25-50% 
probability  of  occurring  by  chance,  i.e.,  the  situation 
hypothesis  for  this  null  component  is  upheld.  The  situation 
hypothesis  is  likewise  upheld  for  t>*  other  seven  information 
components  as  shown  in  Tabie  3.3.16  i&). 

2 

In  actual  practice,  the  X  test  cannot  be  safely 

applied  if  the  expected  frequency  in  any  cell  is  less  than 

5.  Because  of  this,  all  the  data  in  Tahle  A. 10  should  be 
2 

pooled  and  the  X  test  applied  to  the  totals  in  each  column 
as  follows. 

x2  =  (38-30. 25?2  +  (27-28. 24)2  +  (29-30. 25)2  +  (25-30. 25)2 
30.25  28.24  30.25  30.25 

+  (142-149 . 75) 2  +  (141-139. ?6)2  +  (151-) 49 . 75) 2 
149.75  139.76  149.75 

♦  U55-149.75)2  _  ,.6l 
149.75 

With  3  degrees  of  freedom,  the  probability  that  the  null 
response  distribution  was  due  to  chance  is  between  25  and 
50%,  so  the  situation  hypothesis  is  upheld  by  the  pooled 
data  also. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  hypothesis  that  there  are 
no  differences  in  null  responses  due  to  aircraft  sequence 
is  upheld  as  3hown  in  Table  3.3.16  (b)  .  Since  both  the 
situation  aircraft  hypotheses  appear  to  be  true,  the 
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data  from  all  situations  and  all  aircraft  can  be  pooled 

in  testing  the  hypothesis  of  most  interest,  namely,  that 

the  number  of  null  responses  is  not  affected  by  crew  size. 

Table  A. 11  presents  the  data  needed  for  this  test. 

In  Table  A. 11,  Yates'  correction  has  been  applied  to 

the  observed  values.  This  is  an  empirical  adjustment  that 

2 

compensates  for  the  fact  that  the  continuous  X  distribution 

is  being  used  for  a  binomial  type  of  problem  which  is,  in 

fact,  discontinuous.  The  Yates  correction  decreases  by  .5 

those  observed  values  in  the  table  which  exceed  the  expected 

value  and  increase  by  .5  those  observed  values  which  are 

2 

less  than  the  exported  value.  From  Eq.  12,  the  X  value 

for  each  information  component  can  be  computed  individually 

2 

or  all  the  information  components  can  be  pooled  and  a  X 

index  computed  from  the  totals.  To  illustrate  the  general 

2 

procedure  once  again,  the  X  calculation  for  the  position 
null  response  data  is  presented  below  in  detail: 


X 


(position  nulls) 


(7.5-6.10)2  +  ( 1 . 5-2 . 9 ) 2  +  (112.5-113.9)^ 
6.10  2.9  113.9 


+  .  1-05 

54.1 

Degrees  of  Freedom  «  1 

.25  <  P  <  ,50  Crew  hypothesis  is  upheld  by  position  data 


Table  A. 11 


Null  Response  Data  to  Test  Crew  Hypothesis 
(Situations  and  Aircraft  Pooled) 


Information 

Components 

■ 

Single 

Pilot 

Crew 

Position  Nulls 

0 

8  -  .5  =  7.5 

1  +  .5  =  1.5 

E 

6.10 

2.90 

Position  Responses 

0 

112  +  .5  -  112.5 

56  -  .5  =  55.5 

E 

113.9 

54.1 

Altitude  Nulls 

a 

24  -  .5  «  23.5 

13 

17.63 

■El mm 

Altitude  Responses 

0 

96  +  .5  =  96.5 

55  -  .5  =  54.5 

E 

102 . 37 

48.63 

Ground  Speed  Nulls 

0 

24  -  .5  =  23.5 

2  +  .5  =  2.5 

E 

17.63 

8.37 

Ground  Speed  Responses 

0 

96  +  .5  -  96.5 

55  -  .5  =  54.5 

E 

102.37 

48.63 

Heading  Nulls 

0 

42  -  .5  =  41.5 

16  +  .5  -  16.5 

39.32 

18.68 

Heading  Responses 

0 

78  +  .5  =  78.5 

41  -  .5  =  40.5 

E 

80.68 

38.32 

Total  Nulls 

0 

98  -  .5  -  97.5 

21  +  .5  *  21.5 

E 

80.68 

38.32 

Total  Responses 

0 

382  +  .5  -  382.5 

207  -  .5  =  206.5 

E 

399.32 

189.68 
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2 

In  like  manner,  we  can  calculate  X  for  the  other  information 
components  to  obtain: 

2 

X  (altitude  and  ground  speed  nulls)  =  7.12 

.005  <  P  <  .01  Crew  hypothesis  rejected  by  altitude  and 
ground  speed  data 

X2  (heading  nulls)  «  .56 

.25  <  P  <  .50  Crew  hypothesis  upheld  by  heading  data 

We  can  also  pool  all  'he  information  components  and  calculate 
X2  from  the  totals  in  each  column  of  Table  A. 11  with  the 
results  below: 

X2  (pooled  data)  »  13.09 
P  <  .005 

crew  hypothesis  rejected  by  pooled  information  component  data 

The  rejection  of  the  crew  hypothesis ,  of  course , 
imples  that  crew  size  does  have  a  significant  effect  on  null 
responses  in  the  stop  action  quiz.  In  this  case,  the  two- 
man  crew  has  fewer  null  responses  than  the  single  pilot  and 
the  difference  is  statistically  significant. 
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